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} ALEXIA. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 
Author of ‘ Gerald,” 
CHAPTER V. 
+ Facr generally reigns, except among 
fools and distracted people A new 





{ cepted much more easily than anyone 
expects. The most dreaded meetings, the 


all its romances, is built on a firm founda- 
tion of matter-of-fact. Many excursions 
j may be made, but nature in the main is 
ruled by practical common-sense; and 
, civilisation has grown out of nature ; other- 
wise, she would not last a day. Nature is 
hard, and civilisation is cynical; the most 
successful human being is he who enters 
i most into the spirit of both. 
» So Alexia and Charlie met like friendly 
, old neighbours, and nothing more; she 
need not have been afraid. They shook 
hands after church with the village look- 
ing on, under Mr. Page’s slightly nervous 
glance, Mrs. Dodd’s sharp"eyes, Mrs. Mel- 
ville’s smile. And all the rest of the day 
Alexia was in her brightest spirits, almost 
too bright for Edmund, who felt senti- 
mental on that sleepy summer Sunday, and 
wanted to read Browning to her under the 
trees. 

“Oh,” she said, “I hate poetry!” and 
she took his book and threw it away on the 
grass. ‘ Let us fetch the dogs,” she said, 
“and go for a walk by the river.” 
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position, a new state of things, is ac-| 
| At the moment she was thinking more of 
| the old room than of her—the long, stately, // 
! most thrilling moments in a life, are gone | old-fashioned drawing-room, with the two j} 
through with calm smiles, thanks to that) pillars in the middle, and the rather 

| wonderful smoother of all things, civilisa- | gorgeous old carpet, and dark gilded paper, 
tion, The truth is that human life, with | and great oil-paintings of ancestors. How |}! 
|she had played at hide and seek behind ‘: 
|those heavy crimson curtains, and how /f 
| Charlie had set her up on cushions in that 7 


|a very smart and fashionable woman ; but 





A few days later she went with her father | best thing about her, for it had a pleasant 
to call at the Manor. Her old friend Mrs. | and honest sound. She, by way of being 
Melville was out, Charlie was nowhere to | kind to Alexia, stared at her hard, and 
‘be seen, and they were received by the | 








886. i PRICE TWOPENCE. \ 
bride, a young lady of very easy manners, }f 
who presently told Mr. Page that Charlie 
was at the stables, if he liked to go and 
look for him. 

“Thank you, I think I will,” said Mr. 7 
Page. ‘I want tosee him.” 

“Bring him in, please,” said Mrs, 
Melville. ‘‘ He is so awfully unsociable,” 

So Alexia was left alone with the bride. 


satin arm-chair, with a gold bracelet of his 
mother’s stuck into her curls by way of a 
crown, and had knelt down and vowed } 
homage to his queen! It was all the same 
now, except that the room was brightened | 
up with a good many wedding presents, i 
and that poor little queen knew that she } 
had been a mock queen indeed, and 
Charlie’s real queen sat there opposite, and 
was the Maud Radcliffe, whom girls thought 
so stupid, and men good-natured, in the old 
days. 

The art of Paris had made Mrs. Melville 


it could not make her pretty, or handsome, 
or attractive. She had a bad figure ; a bad 
complexion ; commonplace features; and 
hair which must be coarse and ugly, how- 
ever it might be cut, and frizzed, and 
fringed. Her eyes were cold and bright ; 
she had no smile, but a very loud laugh ; 
and a deep voice which perhaps was the 


aia 


asked one or two questions about her 
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accident in the winter, which Alexia 
answered lightly: she was quite well now, 
and the accident had been nothing at all. 

“You missed that ball, though,” said 
Mrs. Melville, “and it was a very good 
ball. I enjoyed it, that is—perhaps we 
shall have one next winter. I don’t know, 
though. I hope we shall not be here.” 

“ Not here?” 

“No; not if I can get away. I gene- 
rally have a cough in the winter, you 
know, and I have always hated this 
climate. In fact I don’t like this part of 
the country at all. I wish Redwood was 
in Hertfordshire, or Sussex, or Hampshire, 
or somewhere else. This is the dullest, and 
coldest, and stupidest county in England. 
Don’t you think so ?” 

“No; I like it,” said Alexia. 

“Oh, I dare say ; but then of course it 
is so very much home to you. I suppose 
you have never lived anywhere else? My 
husband pretends he is fond of it, and my 


| mother-in-law really is, I think. She evi- 


dently expects us to be fastened down here 
for ever. But even if the country was 
nice, the house is so old-fashioned and in- 
convenient. I suppose you know every 
inch of it? You used to come and play 
here, didn’t you, when you were a child ?” 

“Oh yes, many years ago,” said Alexia. 
“T have always thought the house perfec- 
tion—but then of course, as you say, I 
have never seen any others.” 

“This room, for instance, you can’t 
think this room perfection,” said Mrs. 
Melville, with a contemptuous fling of her 
hand, and a glance from floor to ceiling. 
“Tt is antediluvian, and so ugly. There is 
not one pretty thing in it—there was not, 
till my things were unpacked. However, 
this room will soon be altered. You will 
see a great difference, when I have furnished 
it to please myself.” 

Alexia had no doubt that there would be 
a great difference ; whether it would be an 
improvement, she could not feel ‘so sure ; 
and she wondered what Charlie’s mother 
would say. 

Presently Mrs. Melville began to talk 
about the neighbours, all or most of whom 
Alexia knew slightly. But she now heard 
things about them which not even the wise 
Mrs. Dodd had ever told her. Skeletons 
in cupboards were very impartially dragged 
out and shaken by this young lady, who 
seemed amused at Alexia’s ignorance. 
Alexia listened, rather hating herself as 
time went on, and wondering why Mrs. 
Melville should tell her these things. Per- 





haps because she was a harmless girl, and 
knew no one very intimately, and these 
stories were of a sort to amuse the teller 
of them. 

At last came something so scandalous 
about a quiet couple in the neighbour- 
hood, that Alexia found her courage, and 
wondered how she had ever lost it. 

“T am quite sure that is not true,” she 
said. ‘Mrs, Lindley is not so idiotic, and 
he is a good man.” 

Mrs. Melville stared and laughed. 

“T don’t wonder at her,” she said. “Life 
is too dull. He was the idiot, with his 
jealousy. Awfully stupid of men to be 
jealous.” 

“Some men can’t help it, and have good 
reason for it, I suppose,” said Alexia, “I 
don’t believe, though, that Mr. Lindley 
was, or that she—gave him any reason.” 

“Well, everybody says so,” said Mrs. 
Melville, and then she stared a little 
thoughtfully. “One never knows what 
one is capable of,” she said, “ but I don’t 
think I should ever be jealous. Too much 
trouble. It never hurts anybody but one’s 
self, unless one has the strength of mind to 
carry it through.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Poison somebody,” said Mrs, Melville 
with her deliberate gaze. 

She certainly did not mean anything— 
how could she? But Alexia’s cheeks were 
burning at that moment, and she was glad 
that it was absolutely necessary to control 
herself, for her father came into the room 
with Charlie. 

Charlie did not look quite so easy and 
pleasant to-day as on Sunday after church. 
He had a downcast look, and hardly spoke 
to Alexia; evidently something had put 
him out of temper. He began teasing his 
wife’s little dog, which presently growled at 
him, and then he pushed it roughly away 
with his foot. 

Mr. Page was talking to Mrs. Melville, 
and Alexia tried to talk too, and not to be 
so painfully conscious of that sulky face at 
the other side of the room. He disliked 
her now, she thought, and perhaps it was 
no wonder: people do not like to be re- 
minded of their disappointments. 

She thought she would never come to 
the Manor again, if she could help it. She 
did not like Charlie’s wife, and the change 
in himself wastoo painful. It was not 
manly, she thought, to visit the past on her 
by a manner which was almost rudeness. 
She had done what seemed right. For his 
sake she had crushed her hopes and her 
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happiness, and had resisted the strongest 
temptation she had ever had in her life. 
Of course he did not exactly know that, or 
the sacrifice could never have been made, 
but if he had cared much he could hardly 
have married this woman immediately, and 
in any case he might behave. like a gentle- 
man. 

“The Squire tells me you are thinking 
of making some alterations in the bouse,” 
said Mr, Page. 

“The house is not fit to live in,” replied 
Mrs. Melville. ‘There are only three or 
four good rooms in it. That old part is 
exactly like a rabbit-warren. Ishould like 
to pull it down and build a few good rooms, 
if I am to live here, and there would be a 
large bonfire of rubbish, for I really don’t 
care for the relics of past generations. The 
Melville family are’so verysentimental,” said 
she with a loud laugh, “that they keep 
the Latin grammar their great-grandfather 
had at Eton. It’s a great treasure. Isup- 
pose you are not surprised, Mr. Page, for 
you have known them along time. But 
they are a most romantic family, and my 
husband is one of the worst of them, 
Seriously, these old rooms are full of the 
most awful, moth-eaten rubbish, all tum- 
bling to pieces from the damp, and perfectly 
uninteresting to every creature. There are 
some cases of stuffed birds and butter- 
flies——” 

“Come, we are going to draw a line 
there, you know,” said Charlie suddenly, 
laughing in his turn, and walking across 
the room. ‘ You can do what you like 
with most of the rubbish, but I won’t have 
that room touched. Those are my own 
things. That little case of humming-birds 
is the thing—the thing I like best in this 
house—or in the world,” he added under 
his breath. 

Mrs. Melville was immensely amused. 
She laughed, she evidently thought Charlie 
the greatest fun possible; she looked for 
sympathy to Mr. Page and Alexia, and her 
voice was quite musical with pleasure as 
she retorted —‘ Those humming-birds ! 
Well, that really is a joke. “Do you know 
what he means, Miss Page? Charlie, go 
and fetch them this moment. The most 
dreadful little wretches, stuck about on 
twigs, with a nest and two of them sitting 
on it. So badly stuffed that they are tum- 
bling to pieces—and such a wretched case, 
too—not properly done at all. Charlie, 
fetch them. I should like to show a speci- 
men of your treasures.” 

Charlie did not move, but he looked ai 





Alexia with a curious smile; he was 
standing quite near har aow. 

“Tt’s a bad accouns of the humming- 
birds, isn’t it?” he said. ‘‘ If Mrs. Melville 
turns them out, you will have to give them 
a home.” 

“T’m afraid I have quite enough rubbish 
already, thank you,” said Alexia cheerfully, 
hating herself all the time. 

“Then one of these days we'll make 
a bonfire of them,” muttered the Squire, 
turning away. 

“Yes, quite right; we'll have a grand 
cremation,” laughed Mrs. Melville. 

She understood nothing. How was she 
to know that Charlie had brought those 
little skins home from his first voyage, and 
that he and Alexia had stuffed them 
together, that Alexia had made the nest 
and arranged the twigs; and that the case 
had been Charlie’s finest work in carpen- 
tering and glazing. How was she ever to 
guess at the delightful hours spent over 
those poor humming-birds, hours which 
ought to be quite forgotten now, and which 
indeed Alexia was doing her best to for- 
get! She was right after all, with her 
hard, common-sense: the humming-birds 
had better be burnt, with many other 
relics of Melville boyhood—very few of 
them had a right to be respected now. 

Mr, Page, for his part, had some glim- 
mering what it was all about, and Alexia 
was glad to find, after a minute or two, 
that he was quite ready to go. 

As they walked down through the park 
together, he was at first quite silent, and it 
was not till they were outside the gates 
that he said anything at all of the visit just 
over. 

“T don’t like that ménage, Alex, do 
you?” he said, as they turned along the 
dusty road towards the Farm. 

For a moment Alexia did not answer. 
Her feelings were mixed and puzzling ; and 
her instinct of fierce self-defence, when 
Charlie, in all his estrangement, made that 
attempt to recall old times, had hurt her- 
self a good deal more than him. But she 
was quite resolved to keep on the safe 
surface of things. 

“T wish she was nicer,” she said in alow 
voice. ‘But no doubt she says things she 
doesn’t mean.” 

“There’s something about her which 
must suit Mrs. Melville very badly, I think,” 
said Mr. Page. ‘I call it coarseness—but 
I believe I shall be told that that view is 
er and old-fashioned—shan’t I, 
Alex?” 
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“ Not by me,” said Alexia. “ I hate——” 
but she checked herself: her opinion of 
Charlie’s wife would have sounded too 
hard, put into words; and her father had 
something of the same feeling. 

“Well, we must make the best of her,” 
he said. ‘I hope Charlie will behave well 
to her, for I think she is fond of him, with 
all her bravado. I hope she won’t pull the 
old Manor about his ears—but probably, 
having the money, she will do as she 
pleases.” 

‘‘She doesn’t like the place, she doesn’t 
want to stay here,” said Alexia. ‘‘ It is too 
cold for her here, and she dislikes the 
whole thing.” 

“Will Charlie stand for the county, I 
wonder !” 

“T don’t think she will make him. I 
should say no.” 

“T agree with you. He seems rather 
indifferent. What will he do then? No- 
thing. And if they leave Redwood, what 
will the advantage of the marriage have 
been? None.” 

Alexia did not speak. 

“ He’s a weak fellow, and humoursome,” 
said her father. ‘One must have a liking 
for him—and Iam sorry for him now ; but 
Alex, my dear, I don’t regret the past.” 

Alexia’s honesty was too much for her. 

“ Sometimes, father, I think we were all 
wrong,” she said quietly. 

Mr. Page looked at her in a little conster- 
nation ; this was one of the strangest things 
he had ever heard her say. 

“Do you—are you unhappy then?” he 
asked nervously. 

“T was not thinking about happiness,” 
she said, and then with a quick glance she 
added—“I ought not to have said that, 
you must forget it—and do let us keep off 
the subject, as much as we can. It makes 
me feel like a coward.” 

“You are the bravest girl that ever 
lived,” Mr. Page answered. And then they 
came to the gate, and were met by Edmund, 
who had been wandering dismally about 
the garden, waiting for them. 

Mr. Page was a little out of patience with 
Edmund. He loved books himself, and 
had been romantic enough in his young 
days, but his tastes were thoroughly manly 
too. Even when he was in love with the 
rector’s daughter, he would hardly have 
been contented to lie under a tree all day 
reading poetry and gazing at her. Edmund 
was found impracticable by his uncle. He 
would do nothing but what Alexia made 
him do; and even with her, he did not care 


to play tennis, or ride, or drive, or walk, or 
boat. The garden was his Paradise; and 
Alexia generally spoiled him very much, 
perhaps from half-unconscious pity. She 
could not help it if the boy loved her ; she 
had been nothing to him but a very nice 
cousin, and she knew she could never be 
anything more ; but how was she to show 
poor Edmund that? She could not help it 
if her presence was heaven ; and no doubt 
the worship was a little sweet to her. 

Once or twice Mrs. Dodd walked in un- 
expectedly, and found Edmund at Alexia’s 
feet on the grass. Alexia was faintly 
annoyed ; but a sniff from Mrs, Dodd was 
not likely to make her drive Edmund 
away. 





CHRONICLES OF SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 


THE BORDER COUNTIES. PART IV. 


THE county of Dumfries is formed of 
three principal dales, the valleys of the 
Esk, the Annan, and the Nith, and these 
rivers all find their way into the great 
Firth of Solway. The general character of 
the county is of a rough and somewhat 
gloomy wildness. The river banks indeed 
often afford pleasant nooks; but the bare, 
rolling hills, the stony pastures, and rugged 
plough-lands, suggest their former state of 
moor and forest, and the poorly repaid toils 
of generations who have wrought the un- 
genial soil and made the harvest blossom 
instead of thorn and whin-bush. 

The lower part of Eskdale is, however, 
an exception to this general character. 
From Langholm to Cannobie Bridge, along 
the road which follows every wind and turn 
of the pleasant river, is one of the fairest 
pilgrimages that man can make, through 
a country rich beyond description, with a 
glimpse of Johnnie Armstrong’s ruined 
stronghold of Gilnochie on the way, and 
every where pleasant white cottages, covered 
with woodbine and honeysuckle, shining 
among the trees. 

A few miles below Cannobie Bridge 
the Esk rivereis joined by Liddel Water, 
which for some distance has formed the 
border-line of Scotland and England. But 
the frontier from this point does not follow 
its natural course down the Esk to the 
Solway, but runs along an artificial dyke 
in a straight line almost due east and west 
till it reaches the bank of the little river 
Sark : 


Now Sark rins o’er the Solway sands, 
And Tweed rins to the ocean 





To mark where England’s province stands. 
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This triangular patch of country between 
the Sark and the Esk was long known as 
the Debateable Land—a sort of No Man’s 
Land, where neither writ nor summons 
of English or Scottish King was of any 
avail. In this Debateable Land lies Sol- 
way Moss, near which was the battle-field 
where a Scottish army of ten thousand 
men, out of sheer sulkiness and unwilling- 
ness to fight under the King’s favourite, 
Oliver Sinclair, dissolved and took to flight 
upon the attack of a handful of English 
Borderers. The news of this disgrace was 
the last blow which broke the heart of 
King James, as he turned his face to the 
wall in lonely Falkland—a fit retribution 
for his deeds of slaughter on the Borders. 
He missed his brave Borderers then, and 
his ten thousand sheep that fed in Ettrick 
were all he had to show for a thousand 
armed men who would haves been faithful 
to the death. 

Solway Moss is noted also for another 
catastrophe of later date. The Moss itself 
lies a good way above the level of the 
surrounding country, in a kind of hollow 
among the low hills—a sort of moorland 
lake, which in course of centuries had 
become choked with vegetable accretions. 
As a reservoir of peat it had been dili- 
gently worked by the neighbouring farmers, 
and its banixs had been pared and cut away 
till at last they proved too weak to sup- 
port the pressure upon them, and in the 
gloaming of one November evening this 
pit of Acheron was suddenly tossed upon 
the cultivated and fertile region below. 
The flood advanced—a great, moving wall 
of black mud—and buried beneath it fertile 
farms and smiling homesteads, covering the 
face of the country with a black and slimy 
veil. Strange to say, no human lives were 
lost in this calamity, although many families 
were imprisoned by the muddy avalanche, 
and were only rescued by being dragged 
through the roofs of their houses. 

On the Scottish side of the river Sark, 
not far from Solway Moss, lies the parish 
of Graitney, better known for its taverns 
than its kirk, for Graitney is only a less 
familiar but more correct form of Gretna. 
The origin of the importance of Gretna as 
the great mart for hasty marriages is to be 
found in Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act 
of 1753. Before that date there was no 
occasion to travel far to escape the tedious 
formalities of banns or episcopal license. 
A Fleet parson would do the business as 
effectually as anybody, and we read of 
enamoured youths overpowered by the 





charms of beauty sending out late at night 
for the fiddlers and a parson, and being 
joined in matrimony to their enslavers 
without more ado, In this hasty and 
light-hearted way a beautiful Miss Gunning 
was made a duchess; but, henceforth, the 
way was to be no longer short and joyous, 
but encompassed with all the formalities 
that suggested themselves to a grave and 
formal lawyer. But Scotland retained, 
as she still retains, her old civil code, in 
which the acknowledgment of mutual con- 
sent is recognised as the essence of the 
marriage contract, and thus the beaux and 
belles who were fortunate enough to have 
a coach and six at their disposal might 
safely drive the same through Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Act, and be securely married at 
Gretna Green. 

The Green itself owes its celebrity to the 
founder of the trade in marriages, one 
Joseph Paisley, a tobacconist, who lived at 
Meggs Hill, betwixt Gretna and Springfield. 
Pennant, the amusing pioneer of the tourists 
of to-day, describes the aspect of the place in 
1771—the grove of firs, the village green, 
the jisherman who acted as the high-priest 
of Hymen. There is a general impression 
that a blacksmith was one of the chief 
celebrants, but this blacksmith eludes re- 
search. Strictly speaking there was no 
necessity for any regular ceremony, the 
acknowledgment before any competent 
witnesses being sufficient. But the femi- 
nine mind clung very strongly to some 
kind of official rite, and a regular form of 
marriage was usual, with a formal regis- 
tration, which impressed upon the contract- 
ing parties that everything was properly 
done. 

As time went on the arrangements for 
runaway weddings fell into the hands of 
the innkeepers and postmasters of Carlisle 
and Gretna, who went shares in the profits 
with the men who performed the ceremony. 
Every kind of extortion was freely prac- 
tised upon the aspirants for matrimony, 
and the usual fee for those who came in 
post-chaises was thirty or forty guineas, 
while expectant postboys and hungry 
hangers-on shared in the shower of gold 
that fell around. The whole community 
lived almost entirely upon the proceeds of 
the marriage business, and thus the rattle 
of wheels and the crack of the whip of 
the postilions was a welcome sound by 
night or day, as welcome as the patter of 
falling rain to farmers after a drought, 
or the rustling of the coming breeze to 
sailors long becalmed. 
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Gretna Green marriages went out with 
postchaises, high neckcloths, and swallow- 
tailed coats. Parents are less flinty-hearted 
perhaps, lovers less ardent, heiresses less 
plentiful and more prudent, nowadays, 
and though we may still hear of runaway 
matches, they no longer run in the direction 
of the Scottish Borders. 

It is curious, by the way, in connection 
with Gretna’s ancient fame, to note that 
the whole of Eskdale was formerly rather 
noted for irregularities in connection with 
the marriage tie. The old wives of Esk- 
dale, too, were long noted as witches, and 
a flavour of uncanniness lingered about the 
whole district. 

Hardly to be classed as dalesmen were 
the hardy fisherfolk of the banks of the 
Firth, a strong and passionate race, who had 
often to defend with force of arms their 
very means of living from the encroach- 
ments of feudal superiors, who, not con- 
tent with their rents and privileges on 
land, would also be lords of tideway and 
viscounts of the seas. Of such contests, 
continued almost to recent times, we have 
a graphic picture in Scott’s ‘Red Gauntlet ;” 
and an actual occurrence was the rising of 
the Scottish fishermen, who mustered in 
arms and marched to pull down a dam- 
dyke which Sir James Graham of Netherby 
had raised in the bed of the river Esk. Sir 
James armed his own tenants and retainers, 
and a real Border battle seemed imminent, 
but a parley was called, concessions were 
made in the way of gaps and salmon lad- 
ders, and peace was finally arranged. 

Following the coast of the Firth towards 
Annan another independent streamlet is 
crossed, the Kirtlewater, on whose banks, 
by fair Kirkconnel Lee, may be found the 
grave of Burd Helen, of ballad fame, and of 
her faithful lover, Adam Fleming. The 
peasant still points out a spot marked by a 
heap of stones where, according to tradi- 
tion, Helen was killed in her lover’s arms 
by a shot fired by a rejected rival. The 
faithful lover wandered over land and sea, 
but could find no solace anywhere for the 
loss of his beloved one, and returned at 
last to lie down on her grave and die. 

The quiet but thriving little burgh of 
Annan is the chief town of the great valley 
of the same name, the metropolis of a dis- 
trict which has strong and characteristic 
features both in its inhabitants and its 
scenery. Burns personifies the town as 

Blinkin’ Bess of Annandale, 
That dwells by Solway’s side. 


And it was by Solwayside in the little 





sea-bathing village of Brow that the poet 
spent some of the last sad hours of his life, 
and thence he wrote despairing letters to 
sundry friends imploring trifling loans to 
save him from the horrors of a jail. 

Long ago Annandale was an independent 
stewartry, and Scotland’s hero King, the 
great Robert Bruce, was Lord of Annandale 
before he was King of Scotland. The old 
stronghold of the Bruce is higher up the 
valley at Lochmaben, “Marjorie o’ the 
monie Lochs,” a grass-grown and primitive 
village. 

Then slow raise Marjorie o’ the Lochs, 
And wrinkled was her broo’ ; 


Her ancient weed was russet grey, 
Her auld Scots bluid was true. 


The weird and ancient aspect of the 
village, surrounded by a chain of lakelets, 
is repeated in the gloomy remains of the 
castle, enormous broken walls hidden in 
the pine barren that occupies a command- 
ing promontory on the castle loch. Numer- 
ous vague traditions testify to the ancient 
fame of this primitive stronghold. The 
castle loch has its own peculiar species of 
fish, and a curious paved causeway of un- 
known antiquity and purpose runs across 
the bottom of the lake. The little burgh 
was highly favoured by the Bruce, and it is 
said that descendants of his retainers and 
personal followers may be still found among 
the kindly tenants of Lochmaben, a com- 
munity which hold their lands by a peculiar 
free tenure, and which up to recent times 
formed a caste apart from the rest of the 
inhabitants. 

Between Lochmaben and Annan lies a 
district of some interest in literary his- 
tory. For below lies Hoddam with its old 
Border tower, and on an opposite height 
the more famous Tower of Repentance, 
over whose portals are carved the serpent 
and the dove, mythic emblems of penitence. 
The story goes that one Lord Herries, a 
famous Border chief, was returning from a 
raid in English ground with goodly booty 
and a number of English prisoners, when, 
in crossing the Firth, a storm arose, and to 
lighten the ship, which was in danger of 
sinking, Lord Herries gave the word to 
throw the prisoners overboard. And to 
expiate this crime was built the Tower of 
Repentance. 

This tower and the frowning hill of 
Burnswork, where an old and probably 
prehistoric earthwork crowns an isolated 
bluff, are conspicuous objects in all the 
country round, and were familiar enough 
to a certain barefooted scholar who, wet or 
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dry, made his way daily from the village 
of Ecclefechan to Hoddam parish school. 

The Carlyles were of the sturdy race of 
Annandale, stout and rugged Borderers, 
with a family tradition of an ancestor who 
had been hanged for cattle lifting—un- 
justly, as was added ; and perhaps a sufferer 
under the Jedwood Code, of hanging in the 
morning and trying in the afternoon. The 
actual grandfather of the great Thomas 
was another Thomas, a carpenter, a fighting 
chiel whose prowess was well proved at 
Border trysts and fairs. It is recorded 
that this Thomas saw the clans file through 
Ecclefechan in the ’45 on their famous 
maarch to Derby ; but notwithstanding his 
fighting propensities he could have been 
little tempted to join them, for to the stern 
Cameronians of Annandale the Highlanders 
and their cause seemed alike foreign and 
papistical, After this Thomas settled on 
a farm called Brownknowe, near Burnswork 
Hill—the name, by the way, seems to refer 
to the rude entrenchment or work of the 
Brownies or Picts—and here, while wrest- 
ling with the uncongenial soil, he married 
Mary Gillespie, by whom he had four sons 
and two daughters, who had through their 
early years to shift pretty much for them- 
selves, their father having failed in the 
farming line and living henceforth a shifty 
and desultory life. 

The second son of this wild Borderer 
found more congenial employment through 
the opening of a stone quarry in the 
neighbourhood—the whole county seems to 
promise more in the way of stones than 
wheatstacks—and turned out a rare stone- 
mason, famous for hard strikings and hard 
sayings. The mason built his own house 
in Ecclefechan—a rude, unlovely edifice— 
and married Margaret Aitken, of staunch 
and sterling Cameronian race, who reared 
her barefooted weans in thrifty care and 
painful economy, so that when the time 
came there was something in the stocking 
to provide for the education of the lads. 
And when the boy Thomas had learned 
what Hoddam school could teach him, he 
was sent to the grammar school at Annan. 

A youth from Annan, five years older 
than Thomas Carlyle, was about this time 
making some little stir at the University of 
Edinburgh and in the Kirk of Scotland as 
a probationer of rare promise and rich gifts. 
This was Edward Irving, the son of a well- 
to-do tanner of Annan, whose influence 
over Carlyle, though transient, was of high 
importance. When Thomas had passed 
through his course at Edinburgh—intended 





to fulfil the darling ambition of the Scottish 
peasant family to have ason in the ministry 
—he returned to Ecclefechan for a while, 
his mind in a mutinous state against the 
formulas of any church, and took employ- 
ment, against the grain, as mathematical 
tutor at Annan. Meantime Irving, while 
awaiting his call to an established ministry, 
had taken charge of a grammar school at 
Haddington, where one of his private 
pupils was a fascinating and promising girl, 
the daughter of the chief medical prac- 
titioner of the town—no other than Janet 
Welsh, the future wife of Carlyle. 

After a time Edward Irving was invited 
to a more important charge, in the way of 
a school at Kirkcaldy. But here, the 
brilliance and imagination with which Ir- 
ving invested the old Scotch doctrine, caused 
dissatisfaction among some of the cau- 
tious old townsfolk, and Carlyle was in- 
vited to conduct a rival school as a sort of 
antidote to Irving’s pernicious teaching. 
This was not a promising introduction to a 
friendship ; but Irving’s magnanimity and 
sweetness of temper were proof against any 
unworthy jealousy, and he welcomed Car- 
lyle as a brother dalesman, a son of Annan, 
dear among the strangers of Fife, and 
from that time his friendship never failed, 
as Carlyle’s often did; and the paths that 
opened before the rugged genius of the 
Borderside were mainly opened by Irving’s 
kindly hand. 

When Irving received his momentous 
invitation to serve the Caledonian Chapel 
in Hatton Garden, and removed to London 
to enter upon that wonderful course of 
oratorical triumph that drew all the world, 
both great and smail, to the Scotch chapel, 
he seems to have transferred the charge of 
his favourite pupil and disciple, Janet 
Welsh, to his friend Carlyle. Between 
Irving and Miss Welsh there existed, no 
doubt, a strong and passionate affection, 
which was frustrated by a long-standing 
engagement on the part of the young divine. 
And thus, when, in course of time, Carlyle 
developed from the friendly counsellor and 
literary adviser into the ardent wooer, 
it was rather in a spirit of romantic self- 
sacrifice than of personal devotion, that 
Janet Welsh accepted him as a husband. 

All this concerns our chronicle, for 
Carlyle is still of Annandale. His family 


have removed to Mainhill—a low, white- 
washed cottage on the road to Lockerbie, 
where Carlyle spent his time, having defi- 
nitely renounced all pedagogal prospects, 
in studying German, in wrestling with the 
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spirit of Goethe in Faust, and in translat- 
ing Wilhelm Meister. Nor do we lose 
sight of Carlyle altogether when he marries 
and lives on his wife’s little domain at 
Craigenputtock. There is surely some softer 
Celtic original buried in this barbarous 
name ; but anyhow, the Welsh family had 
long been lairds of this solid and gaunt old 
manor house and wide moorland farm. 
This little oasis among the crags—green 
and fertile by contrast with the heaths and 
bogs around, with its shaggy grove of pines 
and stern outlook from the otherwise bare 
hillside—lies at the head of the sister valley 
of the Nith; not readily to be reached 
from anywhere, but owning Dumfries, six- 
teen miles distant, as its market town. 

The next step is from the Craig to 
Chelsea, and here we, in Annandale, lose 
sight of our giant, except for occasional 
flashing visits, although his increasing fame 
and authority are told proudly in the vale ; 
till at last, after long silence, comes the 
funeral train of the old seer, and his body 
to rest among his fathers in the bleak 
kirkyard. 

To further explore the Vale of Annan, 
in following the course of the river rather 
than that of highway or railway, we shall 
reach Spedlins Tower, on the south-west 
bank of the river, about which there is a 
curious ghost story ; as well authenticated 
by the testimony of divines and exorcists 
as such stories can possibly be. It was in 
the seventeenth century doubtless, that 
Sir Alexander Jardine was lord of Sped- 
lins, and the ruler and chief magistrate of 
the county side. To him in his hall of 
justice at Spedlins, was brought one day a 
luckless tailor, one Porteous, charged with 
some trivial offence. The justice remanded 
the prisoner to one of the strong rooms of 
the castle, locked him up, and put the key 
in his pocket. Suddenly called away to 
Edinburgh, Sir Alexander forgot all about 
the prisoner, till, riding under the great 
bow or gateway of the city, he dipped his 
hand into his pouch and found the key of 
the dungeon. Sir Alexander sent back a 
man on horseback to release the prisoner ; 
but it was too late. For days and days the 
poor wretch’s screams and cries of anguish 
had sounded through the castle ; but nobody 
had come to his aid. If it was the laird’s 
pleasure that the man should be starved, 
starved he must be. But though dead and 
afterwards decently buried the spirit of the 
murdered man could not rest, nor leave 
any rest to those who slept or tried to sleep 
in Spedlins Tower. All night, and some- 





times all day, the ghost would scream and 
rave, and all that the pious ministers and 
elders of the kirk could do, was not to lay 
the spirit, for that could not be, but to 
confine it to the one particular dungeon 
where it had suffered, and this by means 
of a great Bible, which must be always 
kept in a particular place in the tower. The 
Bible is still preserved in the family ; but 
as they have abandoned the tower for a 
more convenient residence, they have taken 
the Bible with them, and the ghost, ne- 
glected and abandoned, seems to have 
resigned his function in despair. 

Between Spedlins and Lockerbie runs 
Dryfe Water, with its famous sands, a level 
plain where was fought a desperate battle 
between the Border clans of Johnstone and 
Maxwell. Lord Maxwell, the leader of his 
clan, was killed in the fight, and his fol- 
lowers were put to flight, many of them so 
disfigured by slashes in the face from the 
axes of their foes, that a Lockerbie lick be- 
came from that time a proverbial expres- 
sion. In the present day Lockerbie is 
chiefly noted for its lamb fair—a great 
gathering from all the Borders, English as 
well as Scottish. 

Lochmaben, on the opposite bank of the 
river, has already been noticed; but we 
have said nothing about the blind harper 
of that ilk, commemorated in the old 
ballad —a curious bit of folk-lore that 
seems to have originated in far-distant 
climes : 

Oh, heard ye na o’ the silly blind harper 

How lange he lived in Lochmaben town, 
And how he would gang to fair England 

To steal the Lord Warden’s Wanton Brown. 

The Wanton Brown was a famous mare, 
and the most swift-footed of her race. But 
to steal her, and steer her successfully home, 
seemed a task a little above the competency 
of a blind harper. The old rascal, how- 
ever had an idea, one inherited possibly 
from Scythian ancestors, 

This wark will ne'er gae weel 
Without a mare that has a foal. 
quoth the harper sagely, and, as his own 
grey mare was now the dam of a well- 
beloved colt, he had not far to seek, and 
taking the mare, and with his wild harp 
slung behind him, he found his way to the 
Warden’s court at Merry Carlisle, 

The notes of the harp made the minstrel 
welcome everywhere, and a seat in the 
Warden’s hall for the harper, and a stall in 
his stable for the harper’s grey mare, were 
freely offered and accepted. But when the 
feast was in progress and all were merrily 
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carousing, the harper stole out to the War- 
den’s stables, and, in the words of the 
ballad, 
He took a cowt haltar frae his hose, 
And o’ his purpose he did no fail. 
He slipt it ower the Wanton’s nose 
And tied it to his grey mare’s tail. 

And then, opening the stable door, away 
went the grey mare, making tracks at once 
for her home in Lochmaben and the colt 
that was whinnying pitifully for her return. 

The germ of the story is to be found in 
the Greek legend, derived fron Scythia, of 
the Arimaspians, and similar stories are 
current among the Tartars. But our har- 
per improved upon his model. When the 
theft was discovered, who so loud in his 
lamentations as he for the loss of his good 
grey mare? Andsothe Warden generously 
gave him three times the worth of the 
mare, and the blind harper returned rejoic- 
ing to Lochmaben. 

Higher up the dale we come to Moffat, 
famed from ancient days for its water-cure ; 
with renowned medicinal springs, and a 
settlement of water drinkers inhabiting the 
sweet primitive vale. Not among the 
water-drinkers, however, were the cele- 
brated trio who met there when 


Willie brewed a peck o’ maut, 
And Rob and Allan came to see. 


A veritable meeting between Robert 
Burns and two of his friends in pleasant 
Moffatdale. 

While the source of the main river of 
Annanwater is not far to seek in the mossy 
fields where 


Tweed, Annan, and Clyde, 
Come out o’ ae hill side, 


Moffatwater may be followed into the 
wilder and often magnificent scenery of the 
great glen which connects Dumfries with 
Selkirkshire. A tributary rivulet forms 
the strange cascade known as the Grey 
Mare’s Tail, where the stream flings itself 
from a precipice three hundred feetin height, 
and bounding from ledge to ledge spreads 
itself out into something like the shape of 
a horse’s tail. A dark and gloomy gully is 
flanked by strange earthworks, called the 
Giant’s Grave, and hereabouts are lurking 
places of the persecuted Covenanters. 
Among the hills that form the divide 
between the vales of Clyde and Nith, the 
pass of Dalveen affords other grand and 
lonely scenes haunted by the memories of 
Covenanters and stern sectaries. And the 
little, lonely town of Sanquhar was once 
oecupied by Richard Cameron himself, the 
leader, who gave his name to the Came- 
ronian sect, where he boldly published his 





testimony, and proclaimed the deposition 
of King Charles the Second. 

There is something strange and foreign 
about Sanquhar, in name as well as in 
fact. 

Auld black Joan frae Crichton peel, 
O’ gipsey kith and kin. 

And Crichton Peel is the supposed birth- 
place of the Admirable Crichton, of more 
or less fabulous accomplishments. But 
Sanquhar Castle itself is a ruin of consider- 
able interest. Then there is the wild glen 
of Durisdeer, famed in the ballad of John 
of Breadislee. 

And he has gone to Durisdeer 
To hunt the dun deer down. 

Durisdeer is a wide and lonely parish, 
which stretches across the whole vale of 
Nith from the hills of Galloway to those 
of Clydesdale, and its sequestered kirk is 
almost overpowered by the grand monu- 
ments of the Queensberry family, elaborate 
structures in marble and alabaster. For 
the castle of Drumlanfig is in the parish— 
an enormous and massive structure of the 
seventeenth century, built by the first 
Dake of Queensberry, who, it is said, slept 
but one night in the costly building. The 
family of Drumlanrig was founded by 
William, son of James; the Earl of Douglas, 
who was killed at the battle of Otterburn ; 
a branch of the famous house of Douglas, 
which family became extinct in the person 
of Old Q., the last Duke of Queensberry, 
whose squat and ugly person is familiar in 
the caricatures of the early years of the 
present century. 

More graceful and generous figures are 
those of an earlier Duke and Duchess, 
Charles and Catherine, “ Kitty, beautiful 
and young,” the friends and hosts of the 
poet Gray. It is curious to picture the 
fastidious spark among the wilds of Duris- 
deer; but a cave which tradition con- 
nects with the secret rites of the Druids, 
and later with the psalms and prayers of 
the proscribed Cameronians, was also, it is 
said, the resort of the poet of St. James’s 
and the Mall. 

Descending rapidly the Vale of Nith we 
pass the Castle of Closeburn, the ancient 
seat of the Kirkpatricks, descended from 
him, who made “sicker” of Red Comyn in 
the church of Greyfriars down the vale. 
And as we approach Dumfries we may 
pause at Ellisland, a small upland farm, 
where Robert Burns was the good-man 
about a hundred years ago, Friars Carse 
was a little higher up the vale, where lived 
a good friend of the poet, and here he met 
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Captain Francis Grose, who was then com- 
piling his “ Antiquities of Scotland ;” the 
origins 

Chiel amang you taking notes. 

Robert pressed the Captain to make a 
note of Auld Alloway Kirk, his father’s 
resting-place, and to point the occasion he 
composed, a few days after, the inimitable 
“Tam o’Shanter,” which was published for 
the first time in Grose’s “ Antiquities of 
Scotland.” 

The farm at Ellisland proved a failure, 
and after a few years- Burns took up his 
abode at Dumfries. 

A dame wi pride eneugh, 
whose chief pride is now the mausoleum of 
the poet, and its connection with his life 
and death. 

But Dumfries is still a prideful place, 
the metropolis of south-west Scotland ; a 
handsome commercial town, built of good 
freestone, with commodious bridges over 
the river Nith. Of old Dumfries, however, 
there is little left. The Priory, where 
Bruce and his friends killed Red Comyn, 
has long been demolished ; but the memory 
of its site is preserved in Greyfriars Lane. 
But there are many interesting scenes in 
the neighbourhood, as Sweetheart Abbey— 
the beautiful pile of Lincluden. 


Yon roofless towers, 
Where the wa’ flowers scent the dewy air, 


On the opposite bank of the little river 
Cluden is an eminence once occupied as a 
summer-house of the old monks, a favourite 
resort of the country people near, as it was 
of Robert Burns. 


The stream adown its hazelly path, 
Was rushing by the ruined wa’ 

Hasting to join the sweeping Nith, 
Whose distant roarings swell and fa’, 

Lincluden was once a nunnery ; but was 
turned into a collegiate foundation by 
Archibald the Grim, whose wife, of the 
royal Stuart line, sleeps within the ruined 
walls. 

Another historical relic is the Castle of 
Caerlaverock, a massive and picturesque 
ruin, some eight miles from Dumfries, on 
the low ground about the estuary of the 
Nith. A famous stronghold was this in the 
Scottish wars, and the subject of an inte- 
resting rhyming chronicle in crabbed old 
Norman French, by one Walter of Exeter— 

Karlaverok casteaus estoit 

Sis fort ke siege ne doustoit— 
a chronicle which pictures the banners and 
achievements of all the brave knights and 
gentlemen, who followed the pennon of 
King Edward the First to the siege of the 
redoubted citsdel. But, perhaps, a more 





vivid modern interest attaches to the grand 
old ruins, as the reputed model from which 
the great novelist drew his picture of the 
famous castle of Ellangowan, in “ Guy 
Mannering.” 





THE IRON PRESS OF LOUIS THE 
SIXTEENTH. 

Durinc the closing years of the 
eighteenth century the inhabitants of Ver- 
sailles were wont to observe a solitary, 
decrepit, strange-looking man, walking 
about the retired alleys of the park there, 
and glancing ever and anon fiercely from 
beneath his rugged brows at the melan- 
choly chateau. His had been a tall, wiry 
figure, but he was bent now, and leant on 
his stick, for his legs were feeble ; his brow 
was deeply furrowed, his cheeks sunken, 
and his hair was white and thin. You 
would have said that he had long passed 
beyond the threescore years and ten, yet in 
truth he was only forty-four; but he suf- 
fered under grievous ailments, and life, he 
said, had become a burden to him. This 
was Francois Gamain, the locksmith, whose 
family had been at Versailles ever since the 
time of the “Grand Monarque,” engaged 
upon the works of the palace, and whose 
father had been contractor for the build- 
ings of the King. 

Francois had been a clever mechanieian, 
a most skilful worker, and his father had 
given him charge of the locksmith’s work 
in the interior of the chateau, at which he 
had laboured incessantly. We all know 
how fond Louis the Sixteenth was of me- 
chanical work, and how he loved to spend 
an hour or two trying his skill as an arti- 
san, entering into the occupations of his 
people, while they too often, as Thierry told 
him, laid hold of the functions of the King. 
It had pleased him to witness the skill 
of Gamain, and after the two had chatted 
together, the King became a learner of 
the locksmith’s art. They will show you 
to-day the workshop in the chateau where 
the master and his royal pupil laboured 
together ; the latter, we may be sure, far 
happier in becoming a locksmith than ever 
he was in wielding the power of a King, 

But these times were departed, and Louis 
lay peacefully at last in his tomb, while the 
‘Sieur Gamain ” wandered, like an uneasy 
spirit, about the quiet byways of Versailles. 
Yet, when the evenings drew in, the lock- 
smith would betake himself at times to a 
certain inn in the town, where he unbent 
and chatted much as the others did; but 
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an evil light flashed from his eye whenever | hesitated to obey your comiaands,” ‘Alas! 
the name of “Louis Capet” was mentioned. | it is true,” said the King, sighing, “ the 
In fact, anent this same unhappy Louis, | times are very bad, andI don’t know how 
the erewhile serrurier du roi was wont to | we shall end; but, there,” resuming his 
tell, when his anger moved him thereto, | gaiety, “‘what dost thou think of my 
a very singular story, which brought him | ability? It was I alone who did these works 
many auditors. It is a story that touched | in less than ten days! Iam thy apprentice, 
very closely the great French Revolution, |Gamain.” It was a proud moment for the 
though it is but glanced at in the histories | locksmith, and he was profuse in his 
of the period, and the full details can be | thanks and in his professions of loyalty to 
found only in French narratives. the poor King, who, as he said, was kept 
It was in the year 1792, in the month of | like a prisoner in his palace. “I do not 
May, as the locksmith recounted, when | hesitate to put into thy hands the fate of 
the King and Queen, after the flight to | myself and my family,” added the King, 
Varennes, were living under surveillance | taking Gamain into his bed-chamber, and 
at the Tuileries, that he was standing in | thence into a passage which led to the 
his shop at Versailles one day engaged | chamber of the Dauphin. It was dark, 
upon his ordinary business. All at once a | but Durey brought a taper, and, raising a 
man on horseback stopped at the door, and | panel in the wainscot, disclosed a round 
in him, although disguised as a waggoner, | hole, scarcely two feet in diameter, worked 
the locksmith recognised one Durey, a man | in the wall. The King told Gamain that 
who had helped the King at hisforge. ‘‘M.|he had made the casket to hold money, 
Gamain,” said the visitor, “ His Majesty | and that Durey, who had helped him to 
sends me to bid you come to him at the | cut the hole in the wall, had taken several 
Tuileries. You shall enter through the | journeys during the night in order to throw 
kitchen, and no one will suspect you.” | the rubbish into the river. 
But Gamain was in a bad temper appa-| It was to fix the door he had seen to the 
rently on that day, and so, despite his office | opening of the recess that Louis had sum- 
of locksmith of the King’s cabinets, he de- | moned Gamain, who forthwith set himself 
clined point-blank to go. Upon this Durey | to the work, his royal pupil helping all the 
rode disconsolately away; but in three /| time as well as he could. The locksmith 
hours’ time he was back with new requests, | altered the wards of the key, intending to 
against which the locksmith held out as| improve it; and he fixed the staple and | 
stoutly as before. On the next morning he | the hinges in the masonry. They were 
came a third time; but, on this occasion | afraid of being interrupted by those who 
provided with a letter in the King’s own | were but too watchful without, and the 
hand, asking the locksmith, in quite a| King begged Gamain to make as little 
friendly way, to give him his help for a/| noise as possible. ‘At last the key was put 
most important work. This was too much, | in the casket,” said Gamain, “which was 
according to Gamain, for his own vanity, | placed beneath a flag at the end of the cor- 
and, dressing himself post-haste, he em- | ridor.” As for the press behind the panels, it 
braced his wife and children, and hied him | locked of itself when the door was pushed to. 
with the stranger to Paris, promising to be | The work had lasted eight hours without 
back ere nightfall, for those were trouble- | interruption ; the perspiration was rolling 
some times, and it was often dangerous to | down the locksmith’s brow ; and he wanted 
be abroad. rest, and was failing with hunger, he said, 
When the pair reached the palace they | for he had tasted nothing since the morn- 
entered by some back way,and Dureycon-| ing. But now a singular thing happened. 
ducted Gamain to the King’s workshop, | The King, handing him a seat, asked him 
where the latter noticed a lock-door, very | to be good enough to count a large sum 
well made, as he thought, and an iron | in double louis of gold, which, when done, 
casket, which had a hidden spring not | were put into four leathern sacks. Bui 
easily discovered. To him presently entered | the quick eye of Gamain was not solely 
the King. “Ah, my good Gamain!” said occupied with the money. He detected 
he smiling, and touching the locksmith on Durey carrying certain bundles of paper, 
the shoulder, “it is along time since we | which it struck him were to be concealed 
met.” “TI am sorry for it, Sire,” answered | in the hidden press; in short, he divined 
the other, ‘‘ but my visits have been mis- | that the money-counting was but a pretext 
interpreted. We have enemies, Sire, who | to divert his attention, and that the papers 
seek only to destroy us. That was why I' alone were secreted. 
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The King’s mind at rest, he begged the 
locksmith to sup at the palace; but. the 
gorge of the “Sieur Gamain” rose at the 
very idea of eating with valets and scullions, 
and he was in a hurry to see his wife and 
children ; so nothing would please him but 
immediate departure ; and he declined the 
offer of an escort, for he feared the royal 
livery might draw undesirable attention 
upon him, and he had no faith in‘Durey. 
“ Why,” said he to himself, “ have they kept 
the real use of that press from me ?”’ He had 
not, however, gone a step when the Queen 
entered by a hidden door, having in her 
hand a plate with a glass of wine and a 
cake upon it. This surprised him, for 
Louis had said that she knew nothing of 
the work at the iron press. ‘My good 
Gamain,” she said, in a caressing voice, 
“you are warm, mon ami. Drink this 
glass of wine, and eat the cake; they will 
sustain you at leaston your journey.” He 
was all confused with her goodness and fore- 
thought, and emptied the glass to her 
health, but slipped the cake into his pocket 
quietly, thinking he would take it home to 
his children. Then he put on his coat and 
hat, and left the palace at about eight 
o'clock in the evening. 

But now a melodramatic scone follows. 
Gamain takes the way to Versailles, gets 
no farther than the Champs Elysées, is 
attacked by violent colicky pains in the 
stomach which threaten to tear him in 
two ; he can stand no longer ; his legs give 
way beneath him; he falls in the mud, 
wicre he lies rolling and groaning for an 
hour unheard. Happily a rich English- 


| man comes by at the end of that time 


in his carriage, and, curiously enough, 
Gamain is known to him, and has done 
him a favour. The poor man is taken up, 
carried off to an apothecary in the Rue du 
Bac, given an emetic, vomits, and comes to 
himself. The Englishman then gets him 
off to Versailles in his carriage, where he 
arrives more like a corpse than a living man. 


|! Gamain is ill, and a physician and surgeon, 


M. Lamayran and M. Voisin, attend him. 


| After three days of fever, delirium, and in- 
|| conceivable pain, he begins to recover ; but 


|| @ paralysis, almost complete, which is 





| never quite cured, remains to him, and he 
| is afflicted with neuralgia in the head and 
|| with an inflammation of the digestive 
_ organs until his dying day. Still, nothing 


will he say about the adventure that befell 
him, though the doctors declare he had been 


| poisoned, until, in spite of himself, the truth 
,; comes out. Somedays afterwards hisservant 








finds the cake in his pocket, eats a mouth- 
ful, and throws it to a dog, which gnaws 
it; the servant falls grievously ill, the dog 
dies. The cake is analysed, and found to 
contain enough corrosive sublimate to kill 
ten men. Gamain then grows impatient 
to avenge himself, but, being deprived of 
the use of his limbs, he cannot go to 
Paris for five months. Then, however, he 
goes to the Minister, Roland, and discovers 
to him the secret of the press ; it is opened, 
and the papers found. Roland carries 
them away, impeaches the King chiefly on 
the strength of them, and in the next year 
Louis and Marie Antoinette pay the debt 
on the scaffold. 

This was the story told by Francois 
Gamain, about the year 1795, shortly 
before his death, and he told it with the 
energy and violence of a wronged man who 
hated the memory of those who had done 
him ill. Either it was true, or it was a 
delusion ; either he was the victim of an 
attempted murder, or the victim of a 
fixed idea; either he was sane, or he 
laboured under the influence of mono- 
mania. Certainly he suffered under 
grievous ailments that had worn down the 
prime of his years into the semblance of 
decrepit age. Unfortunately, however, it 
differed from another story that its author 
had told at an earlier date to the Paris 
Municipality and to Minister Roland. We 
may here remark that Gamain had early 
become possessed with revolutionary zeal ; 
that in January, 1792—the date should be 
observed—he became a member of the 
Conseil Général of Versailles; that he 
attended its meetings during the following 
summer ; and that, on September 24th, he 
was one of the Commissioners deputed to 
do away with all paintings, sculptures, and 
inscriptions that told the story of royalty 
and despotism. It was in the May of this 
same year that he said he made the iron 
press ; Durey declared that it was in 1791, 
before the flight to Varennes. However, it 
was on November 20th, 1792, that Gamain 
told M. Roland of the press; not until 
fifteen months later that he petitioned for 
compensation, and told his full first story. 
This differed from the second story in the 
important particular that it made Louis 
himself, not the Queen, to have given him 
the poisoned glass. ‘The recompense of 
which is,” says Carlyle, “ pension of twelve 
hundred francs and ‘honourable mention.’” 
Gamain, however, so fickle is fortune, en- 
joyed this pension only for one single year. 
Now, the first story told by Gamain was 
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believed by the Republican faction of the 
time, and it was a great item in the im- 
peachment of Louis “Capet.” There is 
much reason to question the locksmith’s 
good faith when he went to Minister 
Roland, for the twelve hundred francs and 
the honourable mention loomed in the fu- 
ture ; but, when he told his second variant 
and very melodramatic story, we may feel 
almost sure that it was a monomania with 
him, that he believed it, just as George 
the Fourth is credited with having be- 
lieved that he commanded the British 
forces at Waterloo. Yet this second ro- 
mantic story may be subjected to searching 
eriticism. How could Louis the Sixteenth 
make his spring door and his casket at the 
Tuileries when he had no workshop there ? 
How could he and Durey cut out a great 
hole in the masonry without alarming those 
who mounted guard over the royal apart- 
ments? How deaf those spies must have 
been! Can we believe that the King 
attempted to delude Gamain by giving him 
an immense sum of money to count in gold, 
when, the work being finished, he might 
far more easily have sent him away? We 
may also remark that, if a quantity of cor- 
rosive sublimate be put into wine, a violet- 
coloured precipitate will be formed, and 
that the liquid will acquire a metallic and 
very disagreeable flavour. Evidently 
Gamain was no connoisseur in wines. Why, 
also, in the second story, did he say that 
he was at work eight hours, when in the 
first he alleged that the job occupied some 
days? Why, finally, did he say that it was 
Marie Antoinette who gave him the wine, 
when he stated first of all that it was the 
King ? 

Yet, on the faith of the first story, 
Musset, addressing the Convention, de- 
clared that it was not enough for the last 
of the tyrants to have sacrificed millions of 
citizens to the sword of the enemy, but 
that at last, so familiarised was he with 
eruelty, out of the ferocity of his soul he 
poisoned the father of a family, that he 
might thereby conceal his perfidious design. 
It is on the strength of the second story 
that Louis Blanc, in his book on the Revo- 
lution, has hurled anothor charge at the 
monarchy he detested, and that Bonnet 
and others have followed in his footsteps. 
It was chiefly because of the evidence con- 
tained in the papers stated to have been 
found in the iron press that Louis the Six- 
teenth and Marie Antoinette gave up their 
lives on the guillotine. Thus the story 
of the locksmith Gamain, though most his- 





torians have given it a mention only—some 
have not mentioned it at all—will ever 
occupy a place in the tragic drama of the 
great French Revolution. 





RONDEL. 


THE sweet old words, whose ring caressed ; 
Whose sound was something like a spell 
To us, who used to love so well; 

Come, let us bear them to their rest ! 

They served when Love was full and blest, 
They shal] not blend with its farewell— 

The sweet old words! 
So, in our fair Past’s fairest dell, 

Lay them on withered rose-leaves pressed, 

The roses red we prized the best ; 

While tender Memory tolls their knell— 
The sweet old words! 


SOME FAMOUS PLAYS. 
III, 
GOLDSMITH’S “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 
IN TWO PARTS, PART IL. 

AND now, though the night of its first 
appearance was fast approaching, no name 
had been given the comedy. Various titles 
were proposed, ‘ We are all in labour,” 
writes Johnson, ‘‘for a name for Goldy’s 
play.” Joshua Reynolds suggested The 
Belle’s Stratagem—afterwardsused by Mrs. 
Cowley for one of her comedies—and play- 
fully assured Goldsmith that if it were not 
used, he would exert his utmost endeavours 
todamn the play. Anotherfriend considered 
The Old House a New Inn, more suitable ; 
but the author finally selected She Stoops 
to Conquer, or The Mistakes of a Night, 
as the most appropriate title. Nor did diffi- 
culties connected with the representation 
of the comedy now end; on the contrary, 
they seemingly concentrated themselves in 
a final effort to bewilder and overwhelm 
poor Goldsmith. Garrick, by way of prov- 
ing his friendship towards the author, 
wrote an excellent prologue for the new 
play, and Arthur Murphy supplied an epi- 
logue. The latter, it was intended, should 
be sung by Miss Catley. Becoming aware 
of this, Mrs. Bulkley protested that, if she 
were not allowed to speak the lines, she 
would throw up her part. By way of 
pacifying them Goldsmith wrote a ‘ quar- 
relling epilogue,” in which both were in- 
tended to take part, and debate as to 
which should speak the piece. This com- 
promise Miss Catley in her turn flatly 
refused. The distracted poet then 
penned an epilogue for Mrs. Bulkley, to 
which Colman objected, inasmuch as he 
considered it lacked merit, when Gold- 
smith finally wrote another, which was 








ultimately accepted. ‘‘ Such,” he writes to 
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his friend Cradock, “is the history of my 
stage adventures, and which I have at last 
done with. I cannot help saying that I 
am very sick of the stage, and though I 
believe I shall get three tolerable benefits, 
yet I shall on the whole be a loser, even in 
a pecuniary light; my ease and comfort I 
certainly lost while it was in agitation.” 

As the date fixed for the production of 
his play drew near, the gioomiest anticipa- 
tions of its fate were entertained. Its plot 
was considered decidedly low ; its humour 
was thought extremely vulgar ; and, from 
the first scene to the last, it betrayed an 
absence of those moral maxims and vapid 
sentiments dear to public taste. However, 
some hope lay in the fact that an innovation 
occurred in theatrical representations about 
this time, which helped to prepare the 
town for his comedy. On the 15th of 
February, Samuel Foote, the incarnate 
genius of satire, had opened his theatre in 
the Haymarket for the spring season, with 
an entertainment he was pleased to call 
a ‘‘ Primitive Puppet Show,” its business 
being to ridicule sentimental comedy in the 
most glaring manner. The production by 
which Foote’s company of so-called puppets 
sought to accomplish this end was entitled 
The Handsome Housemaid; or, Piety in Pat- 
tens. The audiences witnessing this merry 
comedy “tasted,” says the General Even- 
ing Post, “the salt of satire; they saw 
the evident intention of the burlesque upon 
modern comedy ; they confessed that a dull 
truth, when stripped of its artificial guise 
of words, was the offence of the generality 
of those sentiments the writers of the 
present age lard their pieces with; and, 
convinced of having adopted a false taste, 
they joined in their own verdict by loudly 
approving what may justly be termed 
Foote’s mirror for sentimental writers.” 
The town, having seen this performance 
and laughed at its vagaries, was better 
prepared to appreciate a comedy which 
copied nature. 

At last the 15th March, 1773, the date 
fixed for the first representation of She 
Stoops to Conquer, arrived. Goldsmith’s 
friends, resolving to celebrate the day as 
became its importance, agreed to dine in 
company before visiting the playhouse. 
George Steevens, who was to form one of 
that goodly group, whilst on his way to 
the dinner* called for Dr. Johnson, whom 





* Cumberland, who is usually incorrect, states 
this was held at the Shakspeare Tavern; North- 
cote, Sir Joshua’s pupil, told Sir James Pryor that 
it was held at the great painter’s house. 





he found attired in bright colours. As the 
court was then in mourning for the King 
of Sardinia, and it was the custom for all 
loyal subjects to wear sober black in public 
places during such periods, Steevens re- 
minded him of the fact. On this, the 
burly philosopher hastened to change his 
suit, the while giving vent to his gratitude 
for “information that had saved him from 
an appearance so improper in the front 
row of a front box.” He would not, he 
declared, “ for £10 have seemed so retro- 
grade to any general observance.” Being 
clad in neutral hues, he accompanied 
Steevens to the dinner, where they met 
Joshua Reynolds, Edmund and Richard 
Burke, Caleb Whitefoord, Major Mills, and 
Goldsmith. 

Now that the hour of his trial, long antici- 
pated and greatly feared, was at hand, the 
poor playwright was nervous beyond ex- 
pression. His fame as a writer could 
scarce be injured by his failure as a dra- 
matist ; but as such he was strongly de- 
sirous of success, the more so as his finances 
at this time caused him bitter distress. 
Accordingly, at the dinner, he was, by 
turns, extravagantly mirthful and pro- 
foundly depressed. The friendly sallies of 
Johnson, the hopeful prognostications of 
courteous Sir Joshua, the epigrammatic 
speeches of Edmund Burke, were unable 
to divert his thoughts or calm his feverish 
excitement ; and his mouth, as Northcote 
states, “became so parched and dry from 
the agitation of his mind, that he was un- 
able to swallow a single mouthful.” 

When dinner was over, and glasses were 
drained to his prosperity, the party started 
for Covent Garden; but Goldsmith de- 
clined to accompany his friends, for, unable 
to bear the strain of witnessing the perform- 
ance, he resolved on absenting himself from 
the theatre until the fate of his comedy was 
assured, Meanwhile the playhouse, having 
opened its doors at five o’clock, was filled 
by an eager and expectant crowd. The 
various perplexing delays in the produc- 
tion of the comedy had been freely can- 
vassed in Tom Davies’s shop, and in 
ordinaries and taverns throughout the 
town. As a result, the manager’s behaviour 
was set down to the jealousy of a rival 
playwright ; and a strong sympathy had 
arisen in favour of the distressed author. 
This feeling found practical expression in a 
thronged house. At six o’cJock the curtain 
rose, when Woodward ap;’eared dressed in 
mourning, with a white handkerchief ap- 
plied to his eyes, weeping for the fate of 
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Comedy, which, he explained in the words 
of the epilogue, was just expiring. There- 
fore did he entertain sore fears for himself 
and his brother comedians ; however, he 
had some hopes of her ultimate recovery, 
as a certain well-known doctor had come 
to her relief, and it rested with the 
audience to pronounce whether he was a 
quack or a regular practitioner. 

Then the play commenced, and an eager 
house, catching the humour of its scenes 
and appreciating the wit of its dialogue, 
quickly warmed into hearty merriment. By 
degrees, the fears of theactors subsided, and, 
the feelings of their audience being mag- 
netically communicated to them, their parts 
became invested with new interest, North- 
cote, who was in the gallery with Sir 
Joshua’s “confidential man,” says that, after 
the second act, there was no doubt of the 
comedy’s success. All eyes were turned 
upon Johnson, sitting in the front row of a 
box, ‘“‘and when he laughed everybody 
thought himself entitled to roar.” Enjoy- 
ment and good humour were contagious. 
Tony Lumpkin’s antics and Marlow’s mis- 
takes set the house in excellent humour. 
The while Goldsmith, hoping little and 
fearing much, wandered moodily in St. 
James’s Park, where he was met by a 
friend, who, remonstrating with him on 
his absence from the playhouse, and repre- 
senting ‘“ how useful his presence might be 
in making some sudden alterations which 
might be found necessary in the piece,” 
prevailed on him to visit the playhouse. Ac- 
cordingly he bent his steps towards Covent 
Garden, and timorously entered the theatre 
by the stage door. As he reached the 
wings, a solitary hiss fell upon his ear. 
This was evoked by the supposed im- 
probability of Mrs. Hardcastle believing 
herself forty miles removed from her house, 
though standing in her own gardens, a 
deception actually practised by Sheridan 
on Madame deGenlis. Hearing this ominous 
sound Goldsmith started in terror. “‘What’s 
that?” he said to Colman, who stood 
beside him. ‘“ Psha,” replied the manager, 
wrathful that his prophecies of failure had 
been falsified, ‘‘ don’t be fearful of squibs 
when we have been sitting these two hours 
on a barrel of gunpowder.”* The heartless 
cruelty and injustice of the speech were 
never forgotten by the author, who, hear- 
ing the immoderate laughter and loud ap- 


* A different version of this story states that 
Colman’s remark was made at one of the rehearsals ; 
but Cooke, who heard it from Goldsmith, avers that 
it occurred as stated above. 








plause which quickly followed, was speedily 
assured of his success, 

This happy result was in some measure 
due to the excellent acting of Shuter 
and Lewes, whose merits are extolled in 
the columns of The Morning Chronicle 
- London Advertiser of the following 

ay. 

Between the night of its first perform- 
ance and the close of the season, in con- 
sequence of holidays, and benefits, when 
actors selected their own pieces, but twelve 
nights remained at the disposal of the 
manager. On these She Stoops to Conquer 
was played to crowded houses and with 
increasing popularity. “ The applause given 
to a new piece on the first evening of its re- 
presentation,” says the Public Advertiser, 
‘is sometimes supposed to be the tribute 
of partial friendship, but the approbation 
shown on the second exhibition of Dr. 
Goldsmith’s new comedy exceeded that 
with which its first appearance was attended. 
Uninterrupted laughter and clamorous 
plaudits accompanied his muse to the last 
line of the play ; and when it was given 
out for the author’s benefit, the theatre 
was filled with the loudest acclamations that 
ever rung within its walls.” 

Its success was moreover doubly assured 
from being witnessed on the tenth night 
of its production by George the Third ; and 
receiving a most favourable verdict from 
Johnson. “I know of no comedy for many 
years,” said he, “ that has so much exhila- 
rated an audience—that has answered so 
much the great end of comedy—making 
an audience merry.” That His Majesty 
would honour the play with his presence 
was a compliment which Goldsmith strongly 
desired. ‘I wish he would, not that it 
would do me the least good,” he said, “ with 
affected indifference,” according to Boswell. 
“Well then, sir,” replied Johnson laugh- 
ingly, “let us say it would do him good. 
No, sir, this affectation will not pass, it is 
mighty idle. In such a state as ours, 
who would not wish to please the chief 
magistrate ?” 

The three benefit nights allowed the 
author brought him the welcome sum of 
between three and four hundred pounds. 
The copyright of the comedy was then 
given to Francis Newbery, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, by way of paying certain 
monies amounting to between two and 
three hundred pounds, which had been 
advanced by him to Goldsmith. Its sale 
surprised both author and publisher, six 
thousand copies being disposed of in a few 






































' and conduct. 
| is that, though the characters are very low, 
| and aim at low humour, not one of them 
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months, by which Newbery profited over 
three hundred pounds. The comedy was 
dedicated to Johnson in terms of affection 
and respect. “In inscribing this slight 
performance to you,” he wrote, ‘I do not 
mean so much to compliment you as my- 
self. It may do me some honour to inform 
the public that I have lived many years in 
intimacy with you. It may serve the inte- 
rests of mankind also to inform them that 
the greatest wit may be found in a cha- 
racter without impairing the most unaf- 
fected piety.” 

Amongst the general applause which 
greeted the comedy, two dissenting voices 
were heard. These proceeded from Ralph 
Griffiths, editor of the Monthly Review, 
and Horace Walpole, the superfine critic, 
of Strawberry Hill. The former declared 
“the merit of She Stoops to Conquer 
consisted in that sort of dialogue which lies 
on a level with the most common under- 
standings, and in that low mischief and 
mirth which we laugh at while we are 
ready to despise ourselves for so doing.” 
Horace Walpole, who, because his father 
had been attacked by Goldsmith, detested 
the author, is yet more severe regarding 
the play. ‘Dr. Goldsmith has written a 
comedy,” he tells the Rev. William Mason : 
“no, it is the lowest of all farces. It is 
not the subject I condemn, though very 
vulgar, but the execution. The drift tends 
to no moral, to no edification of any kind. 
The situations, however, are well imagined, 
and make one laugh, in spite of the gross- 
ness of the dialogue, the forced witticisms, 
and total improbability of the whole plan 
But what disgusts me most 


|| says a sentence that is natural or marks 


| any character at all. 


It is set up in oppo- 
sition to sentimental comedy, and is as bad 
as the worst of them.” Such a criticism, 


_ whilst shaming its writer's memory, is 


powerless to injure the playwright’s fame. 
It seemed as if sentimental comedy had 


| now received its death-blow. The journals 


teemed with squibs intended to burlesque 
the old school and commend the new, one 


_ characteristic specimen of which will be 
| sufficient to indicate their general tone. 


Under the heading of Theatrical Intel- 
ligence, the Morning Chronicle, on the 
oceasion of one of Goldsmith’s bene- 
fis nights, grimly states: “It is with 
much pleasure we can inform the public 
that the ingenious and engaging Miss 
Comedy is in a fair way of recovery. This 





much admired young lady has lately been 
in a very declining way, and was thought 
to be dying of a sentimental consumption. 
She is now under the care of Dr. Gold- 
smith, who has already prescribed twice 
for her. The medicines sat extremely easy 
upon her stomach, and she appears to be 
in fine spirits. The Doctor is to pay her 
a third visit this evening, and it is ex- 
pected he will receive a very handsome fee 
from the lady’s friends and admirers.” 

In the midst of Goldsmith’s success the 
humiliation and pain Colman inflicted were 
not forgotten. Letters, lampoons, and 
paragraphs censuring and condemning the 
unhappy manager appeared in the public 
prints. In making these attacks the writers 
not only joined in a universal condem- 
nation of Colman, but probably avenged 
mortifications which they likewise had suf- 
fered at his hands. His criticisms on She 
Stoops to Conquer were repeated to incite 
ridicule and produce laughter ; his sugges- 
tions were attributed to jealousy; his 
judgment was regarded with contempt. 
How could future playwrights, it was 
asked, offer pieces to a manager so defi- 
cient in discrimination, so wanting in appre- 
ciation? The town jeered at him, and its mer- 
riment was continually fed withfresh satires. 
The Morning Chronicle of March 24th 
says: “The multitude of epigrams, verses, 
paragraphs, letters, etc., which we have 
received on the subject of Dr. Goldsmith’s 
new play, the manager’s behaviour, etc., 
shall be inserted in their turn as fast as 


possible.” They fell upon Colman with dire 


effect. 

“The comedy of She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” says one writer, addressing him, 
“has triumphed over all your paltry efforts 
to bespeak its condemnation; efforts in 
which the envy of the author was no less 
conspicuous than the duplicity of the 
manager.... Mr. Foote has hung you 
out to ridicule at the conclusion of, his 
Puppet Show. Every newspaper encourages 
the laugh against you—so that Colman’s 
judgment will become a proverbial expres- 
sion to signify no judgment at all. Every 
friend of Dr. Goldsmith’s insists on his 
having no further connection with you, 
and Mr. Lewes is much too negligent of 
his own interests, if he does not speedily 
demand to have his salary raised on account 
of the consequence he has derived from a 
piece, which you were willing to persuade 
the world would never appear a second time 
on the stage.” 

At last, bewildered and overcome by 
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repeated attacks,* Colman left town 
and sought peace at Bath, from where, 
‘‘ being so distressed with abuse,” he soli- 
cited Goldsmith, as Johnson writes, ‘‘ to 
take him off the ruck of the newspapers.” 
With this wish the forgiving playwright, 
who had taken no part in the assaults, was 
quite willing tocomply. “The undertaking 
of a comedy not merely sentimental was 
very dangerous,” he said to his friends, 
“and Mr. Colman, who saw this piece in 
its various stages, always thought it so. 
However, I ventured to trust it to the 
public; and though it was necessarily de- 
layed until late in the season, I have every 
reason to be grateful.” 

Goldsmith’s triumph was, however, at- 
tended byenvy ; hisjoy was mixed with pain, 
the chief cause of which was a gross attack 
made upon him in the columns of the 
London Packet. To judge of its scur- 
rility and offensiveness it must be read 
verbatim: “Sir,” it began, “the happy 
knack which you have learnt of puffing 
your own compositions provokes me to 
come forth. You have not been the editor 
of newspapers and magazines not to dis- 
cover the trick of literary humbug. But 
the gauze is so thin that the very foolish 
part of the world see through it and dis- 
cover the doctor’s monkey face and cloven 
foot. Your poetic vanity is as unpardon- 
able as your personal. Would man believe 
it, and will woman bear it, to be told that 
for hours the great Goldsmith will stand 
surveying his grotesque ourang-outang 
figure in a pier-glass? Was not the lovely 
Horneck as much enamoured, you would 
not sigh, my gentle swain, in vain. But 
your vanity is preposterous. How will the 
same bard of Bedlam ring the changes in 
praise of Goldy? But what has he to be 
either proud or vain of? ‘The Traveller’ 
is a flimsy poem, built upon false prin- 
ciples, principles diametrically opposite to 





* One 
follows: 


of the most humorous satires ran as 


Come, Coley, doff those mourning weeds, 
Nor thus with jokes be flamm’d ; 

Tho’ Goldsmith's present play succeeds, 
His next may still be damn’d. 

As this has ’scap’d without a fall, 
To sink his next prepare ; 

New actors hire from Wapping Wall 
And dresses from Rag Fair. 


For scenes let tatter’d blankets fly, 
The prologue Kelly write, 

Then swear again the piece must die 
Before the author’s night. 

Should these tricks fail the lucky elf 
To bring to lasting shame, 

E’en write the best you can yourself, 
And print it in his name. 





liberty. What is ‘The Good-natured Man’ 
but a poor water-gruel dramatic dose? 
What is ‘The Deserted Village’ but a 
pretty poem of easy numbers, without 
fancy, dignity, genius, or fire? And pray 
what may be the last speaking pantomime 
so praised by the doctor himself but an 
incoherent piece of stuff, the figure of a 
woman with a fish’s tail, without plot, inci- 
dent, or intrigue? We are made to laugh 
at stale, dull jokes, wherein we mistake 
pleasantry for wit and grimace for humour ; 
wherein every scene is unnatural and in- 
consistent with the rules, the laws of 
nature and of the drama, viz., the gentle- 
men come to a man of fortune’s house, eat, 
drink, sleep, and take it for aninn. The 
one is intended as a lover to the daughter ; 
he talks with her for some hours, and when 
he sees her again in a different dress he 
treats her as a bar-girl, and swears she 
squinted. He abuses the master of the 
house, and threatens to kick him out of 
his own doors. The squire, whom we 
are told is to bea fool, proves the most 
sensible being of the piece ; and he makes 
out a whole act by bidding his mother lie 
close behind a bush, persuading her that 
his father—her own husband—is a high- 
wayman, and that he is come to cut their 
throats; and to give his cousin an oppor- 
tunity to go off he drives his mother over 
hedges, ditches, and through ponds. There 
is not, sweet, sucking Johnson, a natural 
stroke in the whole play but the young 
fellow’s giving the stolen jewels to the 
mother, supposing her to be the landlady. 
That Mr. Colman did no justice to this 
piece I honestly allow ; that he told all his 
friends it would be damned I positively 
aver; and from such ungenerous insinua- 
tions, without a dramatic merit, it rose to 
public notice, and it is now the ton to go 
see it, though I never saw a person that 
either liked or approved it. Mr. Gold- 
smith, correct your arrogance, reduce 
your vanity, and endeavour to believe as 
aman you are of the plainest sort, and as 
an author but a mortal piece of mediocrity. 
Brise le miroir infidéle 
Qui vous cache la vérité. 
“Tom TICKLE.” 

This letter escaped Goldsmith’s notice 
until his friend Captain Higgins, an Ivish- 
man possessing the natural love of warfare, 
acquainted him of its existence, and con- 
tended that it was but just the writer should 
receive corporal punishment, There was 
not much difficulty in persuading the 
abused author to agree with him in this 
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conviction, and therefore, accompanied by 
the gallant Captain, he directed his steps 
towards Paternoster Row, where the 
London Packet was published by Evans. 
Entering the shop, he demanded to see 
the latter, who immediately came forward 
from an adjoining room. Addressing him, 
the poet said that his name was Goldsmith, 
and that he had called in consequence of a 
scurrilous attack upon him and an unwar- 
rantable liberty taken with the name of a 
young lady in the London Packet. “ As 
for myself, I care little,” he exclaimed, “ but 
her name must not be sported with.” 
Declaring his ignorance of the matter, 
Evans said he would speak to the editor, 
and then stooped down to look for a paper 
in which the offensive article appeared, 
whereon Goldsmith struck him smartly 
with his cane across the back. Jumping 
up at once, Evans, who was a sturdy man, 
returned the blow ; a scuffle ensued, during 
which a lamp suspended overhead was 
smashed, and its oil fell upon the com- 
batants. One of the shopmen ran for 
a constable, and Dr. Kenrick,* who 
doubtless wrote the attack, rushed from 
an office, and separating them, sent 
Goldsmith home in acoach. Evans, who 
received a‘ black eye, promptly summoned 
the author for assault and battery; but 
friends interfering to heal the breach, 
Evans consented to abandon the charge, 
provided Goldsmith gave fifty pounds 
towards a charity he mentioned, and, the 
doctor complying with this demand, the 
affair was allowed to rest. 

The press was not willing to let such a 
topic quietly subside ; various accounts of 
the affray were given, and in some quarters 
Goldsmith was condemned for “ beating a 
man in his own house.” Therefore he 
thought it necessary to defend himself, and 
wrote a forcible letter to the General 
Advertiser of the 31st of March. In this 
he made no reference to his chastisement 
of Evans, but, lest it should be supposed that 
he had been willing to correct in others an 
abuse of which he had been guilty himself, 
he begged leave to declare that in ail his 
life he never wrote or dictated a single 
paragraph, letter, or essay in a newspaper, 
except a few moral essays under the cha- 
racter of a Chinese, and a letter, to which 
he signed his name, in the St. James’s 
Chronicle. The press, he said, had turned 





* Dr. Kenrick was an unfortunate playwright and 
an unpopular man. He has been described in the 
Morning Chronicle as being ‘‘as arrant a snarler 
as e’er a German pug in the kingdom.” 





from defending public interests to making 
inroads upon}private life ; from combatting 
the strong to overwhelming the feeble. 
No condition was too obscure for its abuse, 
and the protector had become the tyrant 
of the people. 

**How to put astop to this licentious- 
ness,” he concludes in a letter presenting 
one of the finest examples we can boast of 
vigorous and polished English, “ by which 
all are indiscriminately abused, and by 
which vice consequently escapes in the 
general censure, I am unable to tell ; all I 
could wish is that, as the law gives us no 
protection against the injury, so it should 
give calumniators no shelter after having 
provoked correction. The insults which 
we receive before the public, by being more 
open are all the more distressing; by 
treating them with silent contempt we do 
not pay a sufficient deference to the 
opinion of the world. By recurring to 
legal redress we too often expose the weak- 
ness of the law, which only serves to in- 
crease our mortification by failing to 
relieve us. In short, every man should 
singly consider himself as a guardian of 
the liberty of the press, and, as far as his 
influence can extend, should endeavour to 
prevent its licentiousness becoming at last 
the grave of its freedom.” 

Twelve months and four days from the 
date of this letter, the hand that penned it 
lay cold in death’s grasp. Petty jealousy, 
personal abuse, or bitter criticism would 
never again disturb poor Goldy’s peace. 

VICTIMS. 
By THEO GIFT. 


Author of ‘‘ Lil Lorimer,” ‘‘ An Alibi and its Price,” 
Ete., Ete. 
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CHAPTER XVIII, CATHARINE, 


AFTER all, temporising, combined with 
other agencies, proved more successful than 
might have been expected, for the winter 
glided by most uneventfully, and without 
bringing the project of Vera’s marriage with 
the Count half so prominently to the 
front, as might have seemed likely. 

Vera was allowed to keep her room for 
two days on the pretext of illness, during 
which time she wrote her letter to Leah, 
and the Count rode over to Les Chitaig- 
niers twice, to enquire after her health and 
leave a choice bouquet of flowers for her as 
testimony to his devotion. On the third 
morning, however, she was obliged to come 
down and face an encounter with her 
father, whom she dreaded so much more 
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than his friend, that it was a relief to her 
that, when they did meet, he contented him- 
self with scowling at her and remarking : 

“ Ah, it is you, Mademoiselle, is it! So 
you have condescended to reappear among 
us, and, let us hope, in your right senses. 
See that you continue in them, and, above 
all, that you receive my friends when they 
call in a proper and becoming manner. 
Nom d’Dieu! ma fille, I tell you one thing 
sincerely—if I hear any other word of the 
revolting imprudences by which you have 
already so much offended me, I shall con- 
sider that your visit to England has cor- 
rupted your morals sufficiently to make 
it necessary to send you, old as you are, to 
some strict school of discipline for your 
reformation.” 

He seemed to want no answer, and in- 
deed Vera had none to give him. “ Pacify 
your papa. Don’t go on angering him 
unnecessarily,” was all that Madame St. 
Laurent had entreated, and Vera was too 
timid by nature not to desire to comply. 
Besides, her letter to Leah was still in her 
pocket, waiting for the chance of being 
passed into that of Bénoite, and, till the 
answer came, she could not tell whether 
further resistance would be’worth the pains 
or not. She did not believe her mother’s 
insinuations about Marstland, but the more 
she thought over them the more credible 
they seemed. If Leah also confirmed them, 
that would settle the question, and she 
would receive any one her parents pleased, 
and in any manner. Her faith in Leah 
was absolute. 

But next day, while the question was 
still unsettled and the letter only on its 
way to the post office at Loctudy, the 
Count called. Vera had not been told he 
was coming, and being anything but rapid 
in her intuitions, had gathered nothing 
from the fact that during dinner her father 
grumbled at her for having arrayed herself 
in a somewhat old and unbecoming gown 
belonging to the pre-Leah period. He 
asked what had become of that “ pretty 
little robe ” he had seen her in a few weeks 
back; and after the meal was over Vera 
went upstairs and changed one dress for the 
other with her usual docility. But not 
even the most becoming colours could 
make her look anything but transparently 
white and sad; and as she rose, startled 
and trembling, to greet the Count when he 
was shown into the drawing-room, where 
she was seated alone at the piano, he was 
reminded of nothing so much as a delicate 
white orchid blossom in the bouquet he had 





last sent her. Curiously enough, however, 
he admired her all the more under such 
conditions, or rathér his desire to possess 
her became all the greater. A flower so 
exquisitely frail that it blooms but a 
moment before perishing under the hot 
touch of a finger; a young, little white 
rabbit shivering out its feeble life for sheer 
terror in the grasp of a hand from which 
it has no power even to attempt an escape ; 
were just what stirred the Count de 
Mailly’s jaded passions to keener life, and 
gave him a sensation of triumphant enjoy- 
ment, which stronger and more robust 
organisations might have failed to excite 
in him. 

He bowed most tenderly over the cold, 
damp hand which Vera extended to hin, 
and inquired with demonstrative anxiety 
after her health, declaring that he had 
been so afflicted by the news of her seizure 
that, but for the consolation of the daily 
bulletin rewarding his enquiries, he would 
hardly have known how to support his 
solicitude, Was she sure, quite sure, that 
she was recovered now ? 

“Oh, thank you, yes, M. le Comte. It 
—it was nothing—not worth enquiring 
for, I mean,” Vera faltered, and looking ill 
enough at that moment to justify any one 
in believing in her illness. Even the Count 
himself (though for the first time) began to 
do so. 

“ Mademoiselle Vera underrates her own 
importance,” he said gallantly. “Since, 
however, I am permitted by M.'and Madame 
St. Laurent to see her to-day, and I need 
not say” (he added this with a meaning 
that the girl could not fail to understand) 
“that without such permission I could not 
have ventured to intrude on her, may I 
presume to offer her some little reproaches 
for treating so lightly a health which is 
more precious to others even than to her- 
self? I take it for granted,” drawing a 
little nearer to Vera as he spoke and fixin 
his eyes keenly on her, * that Mademoiselle 
is aware how precious it is to one at least 
of her friends ; that she has been informed 
by her parents of the pretensions which I 
have been presumptuous enough to lay be- 
fore them for the hand of their daughter, 
and to which they have accorded so graci- 
ous an assent ?” 

The Count would fain have taken the 
hand alluded to in his as he spoke, but, 
colder and damper than ever, it clenched 
itself with its fellow in the lap of their 
owner's gown as she sat pale and sick 
with nervousness on the music-stool on 
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which she had perched herself after the 
first greetings, her eyes wandering help- 
lessly to the window, outside which the 
chestnuts in the avenue were tossing their 
naked boughs against a leaden sky. She 
answered almost inaudibly : 

“Yes, M. le Comte.” 

“And may I trust, Mademoiselle, that 
the news did not displease you; that you 
are willing to ratify the gracious condescen- 
sion of your parents ?” 

“Monsieur,” the poor girl stammered, 
turning those large eyes of hers, now 
brimmed and glassy with tears, upon him, 
“‘ |—I—it was so sudden to me—lI never 
thought—I—I could not——” 

“Justement, justement, my dear made- 
moiselle ; but that is just what it should be. 
How should the mind of a young lady so 
pure, so virginal, so tenderly guarded, con- 
descend to think of such subjects until the 
moment when her parents find it their 
duty to unfold them to her?” exclaimed 
the Count with an earnestness which, for 
all Vera could tell, might be real, or merely 
the mask of a ghastly irony. She only 
moved uneasily on her seat and longed— 
longed with all her heart—that Leah were 
there to stand by her, answer him for her, 
speak out plainly and frankly as she her- 
self dared not: no, not though all the 
world depended on her doing so. The 
Count persisted. 

“ But now that you know of my feelings 
for you they do not displease you? You 
are not angry with me that I care for you, 
Mademoiselle?” he said, leaning more for- 
ward still, and venturing to lay his hand 
on those ice-cold nervously-clenched ones 
on her knee. The girl started violently 
at the touch and flinched away; then 
coloured crimson, and looked at him im- 
ploringly. 

“Oh no, 1am not—angry. How could 
Ibe? I know it is very kind of you, and 
that I ought—indeed I am grateful. But 
if you think—oh! I don’t think you can 
have thought! I am so young, so very 
different. I—J——” 

“ Mademoiselle is everything that I de- 
sire,” the Count interrupted blandly, “and 
her youth, her modesty, make her all the 
more charming in my eyes. Do not dis- 
tress yourself as to the wisdom of my 
choice, Mademoiselle. As your father will 
have told you, it is not one of yesterday, 
and if I have the happiness to possess, as 
you say, your gratitude, your esteem—for 
you do esteem me a little, I trust ?” 

“Oh yes, M. le Comte, I—esteem you,” 





poor Vera said, her tears falling fast, as his 
decided pause made an answer of some 
sort imperative. 

** And you do not altogether dislike me? 
I may hope at least, Mademoiselle, that I 
have not been so unfortunate as to make 
myself displeasing to you in the course of 
my long devotion to your family ?” 

The Count had risen; ‘but he was still 
holding her hands, thus compelling her, as 
it were to rise too and face him ; and as he 
uttered the last words, there was some- 
thing so threatening in his tone, something 
so sinister in the sudden flash from the 
dark, steely eyes which met hers, that all 
the poor girl’s flickering courage died away, 
and the confession, the appeal to his gene- 
rosity, his compassion, which had almost 
risen to her lips, seemed suddenly frozen 
there. Twice, indeed, she tried to speak ; 
but each time the remembrance of her 
father’s threats, her mother’s injunctions, 
checked her, and, frightened of remaining 
silent any longer, she stammered faintly : 

“M. le Comte, you—you know I do not 
dislike you. You have been our best friend ; 
but——” 

“But my dear mademoiselle, what need 
to say more? Such amiability is more 
than recompense enough for a lifetime of 
devotion,” cried the Count, raising the 
hand he held to his lips with fervour. He 
dropped it, however, as soon as they had 
touched it, and stood quietly on one side ; 
for at the same moment the door opened, 
and M. and Madame St. Laurent came in. 
Whether they had heard what had passed, 
what greetings were exchanged between 
them and the Count, or how Vera made 
her escape, she never exactly remembered. 
She knew that her father kissed her, and 
that some word was said of “ fiancailles” 
and the “ future Countess” ; but her mind 
was in a whirl, and she hardly knew what 
she was doing till she found herself, a few 
minutes later, on her knees in her own 
room, sobbing passionately, while Bénoite, 
who had come in with a basket of starched 
and frilled garments to lay on the bed, 
was pressing a couple of brown, hard hands 
on her drooping head, and saying sooth- 
ingly : 

“Chut, chut donc, ma p’tite! What is 
it then that afilicts thee? Is it that 
after all thou art affianced to Monsieur the 
Count ; that thou art going to be a grand 
lady? Enfin, one ought not to pity thee.” 

“Oh! but Iam not. Iam not!” Vera 
sobbed out wildly. “I was promised 
before, and I cannot go back. I don’t want 
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todo so. AndI hate the Count! Yes, I 
did not always; but I do now, and I will 


never marry him unless—unless——, Oh ! 
Bénoite, are you sure my letter went 
safely +” 


‘¢ Alas, Mademoiselle! I fear it*was a 
sin for me to post it. It would have been 
better, perhaps, if it had not gone. How 
is it possible that you can want more? A 
Count! And the Count de Mailly!” the 
woman said wonderingly. 

It was fortunate none heard them. 


But after that came a sudden calm, a 
reprieve. On the very next day the 
Count was summoned away by telegram to 
his southern estates, and Vera was told by 
her mother that he might be gone for 
some time, possibly till after Christmas, 
He had been sent for on very important 
business. The girl could hardly contain 
her gratitude. Even her mother’s severe 
countenance was not sufficient to repress 
the exclamation which broke from her. 

“Oh, mamma! don’t you think in that 
time he may change his mind—may leave 
off wanting me? There are so many other 
girls who might like him, and when he 
knows—he must know that I don’t——” 

Madame St. Laurent looked startled. 

“ You did not tell him so, I hope,” she 
said sharply. Then, recollecting herself : 
“No, I know you did not. You behaved 
well, he told us; but, Vera, I wish you 
would not talk in that way. Perhaps, 
before he comes back—and your father 
thinks he may even be delayed till the 
spring—you will have changed your own 
mind. Youare really too childish and silly 
at present to know your own likes or dis- 
likes ; and it is fortunate for you that you 
have parents to judge and decide for you.” 

But Madame knew better than to bend 
a bow, which had already shown signs once 
of splitting, too sharply. Knowing Vera’s 
general character, and believing that when 
the time came for her to submit, she would 
do so all the more easily for not having 
been goaded into rebellion before she had 
time to get used to the idea, she was rather 
disposed not to press the subject at present, 
but to let matters drift quietly on to the 
desired end. 

For that reason she answered Madame 
de Mailly’s polite letters on the engage- 
ment without even showing them to her 
daughter, and scarcely made an effort to 
persuade the latter into wearing the mag- 
nificent diamond ring which the Count 
sent her when he had been about a week 


gone. Vera herself would not look at it, 
and almost thrust it back into her mother’s 
hands. - 

‘* Why should he send it me? I never 
wear rings. I should hate to wear it. 
Mamma, you will not make me, will you?” 
she said entreatingly, and indeed, she 
would rather have thrown it away, and 
said it was lost, than have committed the 
disloyalty to Marstland of putting it on. 
Simple’as she was, too simple to be even 
aware of the extent to which others looked 
on her as committed with regard to the 
Count, she was aware that young ladies do 
not accept diamond rings except from the 
men to whom they are engaged ; and en- 
gaged to the Comte de Mailly—the man 
who by one self-betraying look had changed 
all her hitherto mild feelings towards him 
into dislike intensified by terror, and terror 
stronger even than dislike—Vera nervously 
assured herself she was not and never 
would be. 

She had not accepted his addresses. 
Indeed, it was only in deference to her 
parents that she had refrained from telling 
him that it was impossible for her to do 
so, that she loved another. She had but 
listened to him out of civility, and answered 
—nothing; for how could that reluctant 
word about “esteem” and “ dislike” be 
counted as anything? Why, she could 
have said as much or more twenty times 
over to Albert Lucas or Dr. Dupré! Yet 
she trembled as she looked imploringly at 
her mother, and it was an immense relief 
to her when the latter answered in her 
cold, monotonous tones, from which all 
expression seemed to have been elimi- 
nated : 

‘You cannot wear it, however much you 
might wish to do so, Vera, for it is too small 
for any of your fingers, except the little one, 
and it would look ridiculous, and no com- 
pliment to any gentleman, to wear such a 
showy thing on that.” She added, how- 
ever, in a moment, “But if the Count 
comes back, or your papa says anything 
about it, you must tell them that that is 
why you have not gotiton. I cannot have 
you being rude or making any more scenes 
when I am so kind to you.” 

“Thank you, mamma,” Vera said 
humbly and with a curious light in her 
eyes. Her old idea that her mother did 
not like the Count, and was not, at heart, 
anxious to see her married to him, had 
come back to her; and, though she knew 
by the experience of that terrible interview 
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Madame’s part was utterly impotent to 
make her support her daughter in any- 
thing like open rebellion against her 
father’s will, the girl could not help de- 
riving a tacit encouragement from it to go 
on in the path she was pursuing, and trust 
to time and accident, to the prolongation 
of De Mailly’s absence, and to Marstland’s 
loyalty and audacity, to bring her to a 
happy outlet. If the former would only 
stay away till the spring was her 
great hope, for her twenty-first birthday 
was early in April, and her lover had told 
her that after that she would be of age and 
free to decide for herself. And, though she 
herself had not the slightest idea how that 
decision was to take effect, she was willing 
to leave all that to him, and in the mean- 
time to carry out the policy (which it seemed 
to her her own mother enjoined on her) of 
disarming her parents’ anger and suspicions 
by an outward appearance of passive neu- 
trality. 

Tyranny begets cunning, and it is not 
the simplest natures which are the most 
incapable of a certain amount of that 
faculty—harmless and ineffective some- 
times, but more often successful from the 
very fact of its being so unsuspected. 
Poor Vera had the sweetest disposition in 
the world. She asked nothing but to love 
and be loved ; or, if even that might not 
be, to have her own gentleness met by 
gentleness in return; to see smiling faces 
and be left in peace. She had no angry 
passions to be roused, no self-willed desires 
to be combatted. On the whole she pre- 
ferred to submit, to obey. She would 
have liked to have been able to please her 
father, her mother, everybody—even the 
Count. A very little confidence and affec- 
tion from her parents, a little frank deal- 
ing, an appeal to her generosity and filial 
love would have been sufficient to make 
her their devoted slave, and ready to sacri- 
fice her love and her life to them; but 
they had chosen to rule her by mere 
authority, and had given tenderness the 
go-by, ignoring the fact that love has been, 
and ever will be, through all ages, a more 
potent master over the human conscience 
than mere law and power; that to say, 
‘do this because I tell you” will only be 
effective until it is put into comparison 
with ‘do this because you love me.” And 
it was Marstland who had taught her the 
latter lesson; who had shown her what 
love was! How could she ever be con: 


tented to return to the old barren life, the 
chilly routine of motiveless obedience after 








such an awakening? The utmost she could 
do was to assume an air of submission in the 
present, and trust to something turning up 
to release her from the necessity for it in 
the future. 

The happiest result just now was that 
she was allowed to find a reward for her 
presumed good conduct in certain privi- 
leges and freedoms which had never be- 
fore been accorded to her, chief among 
which was permission to visit some of her 
father’s poor tenants, and take them little 
comforts in the way of food and clothing, 
after the fashion in which she had watched 
Leah endearing herself so easily to them. 

Madame St. Laurent had not at first 
been willing to consent to the innovation. 
Vermin, and “nasty infectious illnesses,” 
were as present to her mind in connection 
with these poor Breton families as the fear 
of Vera being suspected of low tastes in 
visiting them ; but the girl’s education was 
supposed to be finished at present. She 
was allowed to choose her own occupations ; 
and Madame, an active woman herself, had 
been shocked to discover that this seemed 
to mean, for the most part, absolute idle- 
ness, and a daily increasing tendency to 
languor and dreaming. She spoke to the 
girl quite sharply about it once, adding : 

“7 can’t think how it is you don’t care 
for your needle, Vera. Why, at your age, 
I could sit at my sewing by the hour 
together, as happy as possible,” 

Vera looked up wearily. 

**Do you want me to sew, mamma? I 
will if you wish it,” she said with her 
usual meekness, but with so little life that 
her mother answered irritably : 

“Tt isn’t that I want you to sew, child. 
Joanna and I can do all that’s needed in 
that way, thank Heaven! But most young 
ladies care for fancy-work, at any rate. 
I’m sure the slippers and things I’ve made 
when I was a girl—but I believe you like 
nothing but to be left alone to dream of 
that Miss Josephs. I saw you with my own 
eyes kissing her photograph not long ago.” 

Vera blushed crimson. 

“ Mamma,” she said, “how can I help 
thinking of her? It was you who brought 
her here; and she was so bright, so 
pleasant—I miss her so terribly. If I had 
any other friend, anyone to talk to, or take 
an interest in! But even walking is dull 
without any object. There is no good in 
anything.” 

And then she suddenly brought all her 
courage to bear, and made her little peti- 
tion, urging that in England quite grand 
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ladies visited the poor. Even the Queen, 
she had heard, went to sit with the old 
cottagers near Balmoral, and surely Her 
Majesty would not do anything that was 
not quite—nice! If she might begin to 
look after just two or three respectable 
ones ; the bailiff’s old mother, for instance, 
who was over ninety, and had not left her 
son’s snug cottage, even to cross the thresh- 
old, for thirteen years ; the cowman’s little 
consumptive daughter, whose mother had 
been carried off in the typhus period ; and 
Bénoite’s bedridden sister, Catharine. 

‘‘She keeps their cottage so very clean, 
you know, mamma, and then it is so near ; 
only just beyond the avenue.” 

Madame gave in. Perhaps the argu- 
ments of royalty had its weight with her. 
Perhaps when Vera asked so little ; showed 
so little of resentment, or even sullenness, 
against those who were selling her to a 
fate she abhorred ; the mother had not the 
heart to be unnecessarily strict. For 
the rest of the winter Vera found plenty of 
the solace and comfort for her unexacting 
needs in the moments passed in that little 
cottage with its hard-beaten earthen floor- 
ing, and one tiny window almost smothered 
in ivy, the big deal table and rickety arm- 
chair sacred to Bénoite, who was a clever 
ironer, and worked for other houses besides 
Les Chataigniers, and the curious sort of 
cupboard of carved oak, the “lit clos,” 
without which the poorest Breton house 
would not be complete, wherein, throned 
high on many mattresses, poor Catharine’s 
pale face and wasted form lay day after 
day, the while her thin fingers traced gar- 
lands of delicate embroidery stitches on the 
strips of white muslin lying about her. 
There was a high oaken chest, carved, too, 
at the foot of the bed, which held all the 
sisters’ wardrobe, and on which Vera some- 
times sat. The cottage door stood always 
open, both to let in the sunlight and 
Bénoite’s white hens, which hopped pecket- 
ing about on the brown floor. Little, stray ‘ 
sun-gleams flickered in and out of the ivy 
twigs, and touched the invalid’s white cap 
and the big iron griddle on the hearth 
where Bénoite baked the week’s supply of 
the “ buckwheat ” cakes which form so large 
a portion of the staple food of the Breton 
peasant that it has even the verse of a 
hymn consecrated to its honour : 

Ah, que la sombre nue aux funestes lueurs 
Planant sur la campagne, 


Epargne les blés noirs, les blés aux blanches fleurs, 
Le pain de la Bretagne ! 





and which were piled up afterwards in a 


little cupboard in the corner. There was 
a hive covered up warrly in straw for the 
winter, and a tinyypotaio patch out at the 
back. Over Vera’s head bunches of sweet- 
smelling herbs, onions, and smoked her- 
rings, were hanging among the rafters. It 
was all very poor, very small, but wonder- 
fully neat and clean. The girl spent the 
pleasantest hours there that she had known 
since her return from England, chattering 
away like a little bird with Catharine about 
“la bien-aimée Mademoiselle Josephs,” 
and getting in now and then a shy word 
respecting “‘ Monsieur son ami,” or coaxing 
the bedridden woman to tell her for the 
twentieth time how impressed she and 
Bénoite had been by the sight of the 
young doctor, so big, so handsome, with 
such a lovely colour in his hair, and such 
a bearing! so valiant and impassioned, 
pacing up and down outside the avenue 
ate, 

4“ It was easier to talk of Leah, however. 
Bénoite and Catharine were very kind 
about Marstland. They admired and sym- 
pathised with him immensely. They ap- 
preciated his liberal payments from the very 
bottom of their hearts; but since the news 
of Vera’s grander prospects they could not 
help feeling that it was a pity for him to 
have fastened his affections on a young lady 
for whom Providence had already provided 
in such an unexceptionable and altogether 
superior manner. Nor indeed could either 
of them entirely conceal the fact that there 
was something slightly shocking to them in 
the idea of a ‘‘ jeune demoiselle ” desiring to 
think for herself in such matters. 

“ But I did not think about it. It was 
he,” poor Vera pleaded wistfully ; “they 
might have done what they liked with me 
if he had not come first; but when I 
promised him——- oh! Catharine, one 
must keep a promise ! ” 

Catharine shook her head doubtfully. 

“Tt is not according to our customs,” 
she said. ‘See you now, what are parents 
for but to arrange these things? And for 
why? They know; they have been married 
themselves. It is not for a maiden, our 
Blessed Lady forbid! to go prying into the 
ways of men, and deciding which one is 
good or bad for them. Fi donc, no!” 

‘But it was Mdlle. Josephs who told me 
he was good. She said he was the best 
man in the world,” Vera argued almost in 
tears. ‘I should never have cared for him 
otherwise ; and oh! Catharine, ought not a 
girl to care for her husband? And how is 
it possible if he is old and fat and——” 
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“St. Joseph was an old man,” said 
Catharine solemnly, ‘‘ and though it is true 
they do not make him. fat in the pictures, 
it would be impious to believe that Our 
Lady would not have cared for him in any 
case. Au contraire! Did she not leave 
her comfortable bed and her ‘ pot-au-feu,’ 
and go off with him and our Blessed 


Saviour into foreign countries directly he | 


bade her? Va donc! I have heard our 
curé tell about it. And yet it is not to be 
supposed that she chose him for herself. 
Far from it! She was too much occupied 
with going tc mass and saying her rosary, 
as honest maidens should be, to think of 
such things.” 

Vera received this statement quite 
placidly, and without opening her eyes to 
the width that might have been expected 
by girls whose religious education has been 
carried out under somewhat wider auspices 
than those of Madame St. Laurent and 
Joanna. She knew that the mass was a 
Popish invention, but then Our Lady, as 
Catharine called the Virgin, was also in- 
volved somehow in the same stricture; and 
after all neither interested her as much as 
the more tangible affairs of the world in 
which she was living. She went back to 
he original question. 

“But, Catharine, surely you—country 
girls like Bénoite and you, I mean—you 
are allowed to choose, are you not?” 

“ Bénoite! Ah! Mademoiselle, it must 
be a generous man in these parts who will 
marry two women, and one a poor invalid 
like me. Beénoite sacrifices herself for her 
good-for-nothing sister, and the bon Dieu 
recompenses what is done ‘de bon cceur’; 
but as for our girls in general, have they 
not mothers and the ‘ bazvalans’ to arrange 
their marriages? It is not they who move 
in them.” 

“The bazvalan!” Vera repeated won- 
deringly. 

‘But yes, Mademoiselle. He works for 
all sorts of men, see you, and goes from 
house to house and knows everyone, till 
one day he comes to your door, and says 
he to the good mother : ‘ Tiens, you have 
a fine, well-grown daughter there. Why 


do you not think of marrying her? I knov | 


a young bachelor, a decent lad with money 
in his sabot, who is wanting a wife at this 
moment, What say you? Shall we ar- 
range it?’ Or perhaps it is the day ofa 
Pardon, and as you know we are all con- 
gregated there, the girls and their mothers 
and the young men and all. The girls do 


not say anything to the young men; they 
stand modestly on one side; but the 
mother goes up to the bazvalan and whis- 
pers, ‘ Well, do you see my, girls there ? 
Where will you find handsomer ones? And 
they are clever. They can knit ; they can 
milk ; they do this and that. Have youa 
good husband in your eye for one of them ? 
What is that young Martin Bec doing, 
hein?’ And so they arrange it; and if 
Martin Bec is chosen the girl is informed, 
and there is a day, or perhaps two days, 
of courtship, and then the marriage, and 
then she is a wife and does her duty. But 
all the same, Mademoiselle, I have a pro- 
found sympathy, believe me, for ‘le beau 
m’sieur,’” Catharine exclaimed with a sud- 
den tender relenting, as she saw the tears 
welling up into Vera’s eyes; “and I say 
an ‘Ave’ every day of my life for him, 
and for you too, for you too. Only when 
one thinks of it—that you might be a 
Countess, the Countess de Mailly !” 

There was no denying that it was plea- 

santer to talk to Catharine about Leah 
only ; but there was infinite pleasantness 
in being able to talk at all, to say out what 
was in her heart to anyone ; and all Vera’s 
happiest hours, the only hours in her iso- 
lated, monotonous life which could be 
called happy at all, were those which she 
passed in that little, mud-floored cottage, 
rented by the two sisters. She cared little 
enough about her other visits. In truth 
she had no natural sympathy for poor 
people, as such—none of Leah’s faculty for 
talking to them, or skill in alleviating their 
afflictions ; while her very consciousness of 
these defects gave her a shyness with them 
which had the effect at times of want of feel- 
ing and hauteur. But having asked permis- 
sion to visit the poor simply and solely as 
a blind to cover the intimacy which she had 
longed to establish with the one house in 
which she could find sympathy with her own 
troubles, she went.to them conscientiously, 
each in their regular order, and giving 
each their full time, finding absolution in 
the act for the tacit deceit involved in 
| those after moments of enjoyment under 
| Bénoite’s roof. 
But, indeed, the poor child did not look 
|upon it as deceit. ‘She had asked her 
| mother’s leave for a special favour, and her 
| mother had granted it. No special stipu- 
| lations had been made as to her mode of 
| availing herself of it. How could anyone 
| blame her, for doing so in the way which 
|seemed most pleasing to her ? 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


EASY TEETHING. 


Sull Divections. 
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for Blood & Skin Diseases, Pimples, 

Blotches, Boils, &c. &c. Very suit- 
able for Ladies and Children. 


Highly recommended by the 
Medical Profession. 

G. C. Krernot, M.D., London, says: 
“T strongly recommend it in cutaneous 
diseases and all impurities of the blood.” 

CAUTION.—(Get the Red and Blue Wrapper, with the 
Doctor's head in the centre. No other genuine. 


Directions for Use on every Bottle. In Bottles of all 
Chemists, 28. 6d., 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., and 11s, 


Chief Depst--DEAN, STEEL, & Co., 181, Fleet St. 








SN 


MELLORS 


SAG Sess 


6° & I> Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 











FIVE -GOLD MEDALS. 


~ BORWICKS 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, TEA~CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL CUSTARD POWDER 
makes delicious Custards and Blanc-manges. It is most agreeable to eat 
with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. Vast numbers use it, and no 
Family should be without it. Sold by all Chemists, Corn Dealers, and at 
Stores in 1d, and 2d, Packets, and Gd. and Is, Tins. 








_ | whatever ca 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE'S | 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is = to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 





For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 


Diseases, ita effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, as. 9d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 33 or 183 stamps, by tke 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 


kinds, Skin and Bloo 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 











THIS FAMOUS PAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in tha! 


THE GREAT REMEDY FOR COUT, 
BLAIR’S | eneumanisa, souica, & wumaco 
GOUT 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved 
PILLS. 


during their use, and are certain to prevent 
the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 144d. 
and 2s. gd. per box. 





Oare of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DESILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 





_ excellent Family Medicine is the 
most effective remedy for Indigestion, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints. 


For FEMALES these Pills are truly 
excellent, removing Headache, Depression 
of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, Blotches, Pimples, Sallowness 
of the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to 
the complexion. 


All Chemists at 1s. 134d. & 2s. yd. per box, 


and cured in a few days by this celebrated 
Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet 
Frampton’s 
Pill of 
Health, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


CHANCERY «i&s9 LANE 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


FOR THE SECURE KEEPING OF VALUABLES 


IN THE 


FIRE-PROOF and BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES 
AND STRONG ROOMS. 


GUARDED BY MILITARY PATROL. 
LIGHTED THROUGHOUT WITH ELECTRICITY. 






















S = ANNUAL RENT 
, > e 
CHANCERY I ANT | 0% 27 
ees — ¢ Height. Width Depth, 
IN. IN. IN. 
ery 4: x 63x20 ..£1 1 0 
SA 4i x 7x20 .. 110 0 
* «PB: @ uw & HS 
Qj § S «ix... 3s so 
arn VIEWOF SAFE & 14x1x«2 « 440 
Ze ! ==> 931 x 231 x20 .. 5 5 0 


Notre. — If more than one 
Safe is taken, a reduction will 
be made, 

Visitors and Travellers can 
have the use of Safes for short 
periods at special rates, 


ANNUAL RENT 


OF 
Bee = of STRONG ROOMS, 
° ofehebe Ht odhi) 5 to 100 Guineas, 
Plate Chests, Jewel Cases, or 


Parcels can be deposited. 
Per Package 


For 1 Month ..£0 5 0 
» 2Months .. 0 7 6 
arr .- 010 0 

.| | ts! 
9 ” - 110 


Larger ones according to size. 


CASH BOXES, given in 
nesTHeREREER at night to be returned in 
the morning, £2 2s, per 
annum, 

WILLS CAN BE DE- 
POSITED for £1 ls. for 


Life, 


A Prospectus and Admit Card to view sent post-free on application to the Manager, 


61 & 62, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 






SECOND 
NICHT WATCH 
on PATROL DUTY. 






NIGHT WaTcH |= 
on PATROL DUTY 









” 








VIEW OF SAFE DEPOSIT OPEN. 
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LADIES !! SEND 


ARLINCTO 


FOR BOX OF PATTERNS, POST-FREE. 


co {PRESS 








Estd. 1752.) 


(SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 








tisers can claim. people 


always look well. 





(Dress Fabrics direct 
from OUR OWN Mills). 


are GUARANTEED the very best made, from the same Yarns as those supplied to H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales ; and are manufactured entirely by us, on our own premises, direct 
from the sheep’s back to that of the wearer—features, we believe, which no other adver- 


NEW AND SEASONABLE MAKES. 

Our CROSS-WARP SERGES, 104d. to 3/- per yard, are practically untearable either way 
of the Cloth. OurGOLD MEDAL Cashmeres, 1/9 to 4/- per yard; Merinos, 2/- to 3/6 per 
yard; Ottomans, 1/- to $/- per yard ; Costume Cloths, 8}d. to 4/9 per yard; Cords, 8d. to 
1/6 per yard. All the above are plain and coloured, Ocean, Canvas and Basket Cloths, 
plain and figured, at 104d. per yard. 
per yard; Soleils, plain and figured, 1/4 to 3/- per yard. Purchases of £1, carriage paid 
to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 


HENRY PEASE & CO.’S8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners & Manufacturers, The Mills; Darlington. 


me FABRICS 





engaged in their production. Warranted to wear, and 


Nuns’ Veilings, plain and tgured, 84d. to 104d. 


Any Quantity Cut, at Wholesale Price, 


LADIES!! SEND FOR BOX OF PATTERNS (on approbation), WITH PRICES, POST-FREE. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. By Special Ap- 
pointments to H. M. the 
Queen and H. I. & R. H. the 
CrownPrincess of Ge: many. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
“LINEN,” BELFAST. 





POCKE 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, Post ¥ree to any part of the World. 


Children’s 1/6 per dozen. Hemstitched— 
CA Ni i R | C Ladies’ 2 pe Ladies’ . 8/11 per dozen. 
Gents’ oa a ae Gents’ 6/9 


ALL PURE FLAX. 


**The Cambrics of Robinson and Cleaver 
have a world-wide fame.”—Queen, 





NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


THE SUMMER EXTRA NUMBER OF 


ALL THE 


YEAR ROUND, 


CONTAINING A STORY, ENTITLED, 


“THE MERRY MAIDS OF WINDSOR,” 
AND TALES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


All Booksellers and Bookstalls, and 


26, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





i“ < 
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LIQUID 
METAL 
POLISH. 


To be obtained everywhere. 


THE 
BEST BRIGHTENER KNOWN 
OF GOLD, SILVER, PLATE, 
Brass, Copper, Plate Glass, Gilt Mouldings, 
and Oil Paintings, 
AND ALL CLASSES OF METAL GOODS, 


From the Most Costly and Fragile to those in the 
Commonest Use, 


PRODUCING THE MOST BEAUTIFUL POLISH | 


Cheaply and with the Least possible Labour. 


TRY IT AND YOU WILL USE NO OTHER. 










SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


BOEHLEN & COMPANY (LIMITED) LONDON. 





Offices—7, POULTRY, LONDON, E.0. 





NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


PULVERMACHER'S WORLD-FAMED 

GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of 
Yervous Exhaustion and Debility have received 
estimonials from three Physicians to Her Majesty 
he Queen, and over Forty Members of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. 


The distressing symptoms of Nervous Exhaus- 
tion and Debility are speedily removed by means 
of PULVERMACHER’S world-famed Galvanic 
Belts, which are so arranged as to convey a 
powerful electric current direct to the affected 
parts, gradually stimulating and strengthening all 
the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting all 
symptoms of waste and decay. 


Dr. Vinzs, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
writes, 19th September, 1885:—“* Having used Mr. Pulver- 
macher’s Belts for many years, in the course of medical 
practice, I am in a position to speak of their great value as 
a curative agent in cases of nervous disease or functional 
malady where Electricity is likely to be serviceable. I am 
entirely convinced of their efficacy.” 


Dr. C. HanprretpD Jowzs, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, says :—‘ I am satisfied that Mr. Pulver- 
macher is an honest and earnest labourer in the field of 
science, and I think he deserves to meet with every 
encouragement from the profession and-scientific men.” 


Dr. Gotvine Brrp, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, 
says:—“‘I can hardly recommend Mr. Pulvermacher’s in- 
vention too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.” 


For. full Price List and Particalars see new Pamphlet, 


‘*GatvanisM: Nature's Cuize Restorer oF IMPAIRED 
Virat. Engrey.” Post free from 


PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, Regent Street, London, W. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOWLAND’S LOTION,| CORPULENCY. 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying} Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, 
the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic| and rapidly cure obesity, without semi-starvation 
Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability | dietary, etc. 

of the skin, and produces a European Mail, October 24th, says: “ Its effect is 
not merely to reduce the amount of fat, but by 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; affecting the source of obesity to induce a radical 


cure of the disease.” 





and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity maser 100 pages, 8 coe 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the ——— 


complexion that no other known preparation has accom. 

plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by ma C ~ RUSSHL Ts 

the Medical Profession, EsTaBLisHED 120 YxRaxs. Woburn House, 27, Store St., Bedford Sq., 
Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. Gd, per Bottle. LONDON, W.C. 


“ Cssmitm |AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AMATEURS SUPPLIED 
WITH ALL NECESSARY 
APPARATUS— 
D Y PLATES, 
CHEMICALS, etc. 


Instructions Given. 











THE NEW FORM OF TRUSS, 


INVENTED 


EIODGE & CO., 
18, J Street, Oxford Street, W. 
“IS S THE MOST Sacinen tains, sioaciesion GEORGE HOUGHTON & SON, 
TRUSS WE EVER EXAMI 


NED, ” say the 


“Lancet” and “ Medica) Press,” Oct. 3. .O. 
2 Mand “Med nome a 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C 


PEPPER'S 
SU oo NE QUININE AND IRON 


u 
: ¥ HEALTH, STRENGTH, 
The Cure for Skin Diseases. ENERGY. TONIC. 


IN A FEW DAYS ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES,| GREAT BODILY STRENCTH, GREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 


ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
J; GREAT MENTAL STRENCTH, — DIGESTIVE STRENCTH. 
BEAUTIFULLY FRAGRANT. PERFECTLY HARMLESS. Bottles, 28,64. and 4s ad eae, 


CURES OLD-STANDING SKIN DISEASES. — read son 
REMOVES EVERY KIND OF ERUPTION, SPOT, OR 


BLEMISH, AND ) RENDERS THE SKIN’ CLEAR, a PE PPER’ Ss. bey 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR bana = ea 
HAIR RESTORER. A sain ‘el ODO WITHOUT MERCURY. 


__ rhe Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. Sold everywhere. 


VALUABLE & EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE. 
WHELPTONS “"*3 ee 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION 


These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury 
or any other Mineral, and those who may not hitherto have proved 
C their efficacy will do ‘well to give them a trial. 

Recommended for disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, 
LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMAT ISM, ULCERS, 
SORES, and all SKIN DISE —— PILLS being a DIRECT 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 


4 
c In Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. r4d., ail 2s. od., by G. WHELPTON 




















& SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet ’Street, London, and sent free to 





fay . — = any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 
> [TRADE MARKCRECISTERED Y] D2 Sola'by all Chemists at home and abroad, ' 
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E. B. Woop, Esq., L.R.C.P. Edin., se 
M.R.C.S. Eng., writes : 
** I cannot speak too highly of the | 
Magnets, which I have thoroughly 
tested in various complaints.” 
PARKES’ MAGNETS | 
Give off Natural Electricity, whi/h | 
acts directly on the nervous system, 
and replaces the vital power which 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





PARKE 


J | 


For Nervousness, one or two 
Magnets (Nos. 3 or 5) across the 
Spine. For Sleeplessness, one 
No. 5 on pit of Stomach at night. 
May be used for Newtalgia, &c. 

The Magnets are covered and 
fitted so as to be fastened by a 
stitch to underclothing. All 
goods post free on receipt of 


remittance. 
PATENT No. Size. 


has been diminished by disease, | ~ Wet. Price. 
condition Mi too yey 3 natural | Worn in Hot Weather without inconvenience. 3. by if in, 0%, a 
™ 2. 3¢ by 2¢ in # oz. 1/ 
Nourisher | COMPOUND Sea i= = 
, 3 L a 
To Wear on any Part of the 4. 4, by 2¢ in. 1 oz. 3/ 
5+ 6% by 23 1 in. 2% oz. 5/6 


Body. By Day or Night. 

Read the Essay, “‘ Electric Life, 
and Howto Find It.” Gratis and 
Post Free. 

For Nervous Disorders, 
Want of as — General 


Brass-CASED ep Test ING 
Compass, 6d. 

Cheques and Postal Orders in 
favour of JEVONS BROS,., 166, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Cheques crossed “Union Bank 


MAGNETS, =: 
Wovsrvic 


If you are a man of business or labourer Ho e” BITT eT of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 

















If you are a man of letters, toiling over your es Bf a TTS restore brain and nerve waste take 


If you are suffering from over eating or drinking, any indiscretion or dissipation, take 


If you are married or single, olf or young, rich or poor, suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed 
of sickness, take 

Whoever you are, wherever a are, whenever you feel that your system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating 
without intoxicating, one bottle of H BITTERS 
will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or doctor's visits. 

Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or wrinary complaint, disease of the stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 
cured if you take HOP BIT 

If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or Pp” BIE y ae, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 
chemist or druggist for fOr ERS 

It may save your life. yt; has save cease.” or sale by all Chemists and Druggists. 





KEATINGS | 
POWDER 


WORMS IN CHILDREN, 
WORMS IN CHILDREN, 


Are easily, surely, and with perfect 

safety got rid of by using Keating's 

.WormTablets.  t¢ suspected, do 

not wait, you can with ease cure the 

child; this remedy is sure to cure, 

and safe to use (has no effect except 
on Worms). 

Sold in Tins 1s. 1}d., at all Chemists ; or free by 
post, 15 Stamps. 

THOS. KEATING, Chemist, London. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 


prorente the hair falling off or becoming 
ry during hot weather, and can be also 
had in a golden colour. 


ROWLANDS’ 




















ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR 


isa mos’ cooling, healing, and refreshing wash for the face, hands, 

of ladies playing tennis, yachting, boating, ey o and a ‘exposed sy the 
scorching rays of the sun and heated particles of dus radicates most 
“ tually all freckles, tan, sunburn, stings of insects, — WR, hak eczema, &c., 
anc "3 FA sa 


AUTIFUL AND DELICATE COMPLEXION. ODON : 0 
Itisw a ROUTE ly free from all lead, mineral, or poisonous ingredients, 
er oxide of zine, of which most cosmetics are composed, and which ruin the skin, | whitens the teeth and joc ned domey { 
and, to prevent ‘fraud, has on the oupe 8 a 6d. Government stamp. pware of fcontains no acid or Ask 
cheap noxious imitations, as Rowlands’ Kalydor is the only genuine article. anywhere for Row an Paun “of 20, 
can now be had in bottles of half the usual size at 2/3, including Government stamp, # Hatton Garden, London. 






































